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It was at St. Louis on February 3, 1916, that President Wilson 
made his momentous pronouncement of the new naval policy 
which was intended to safeguard ‘ genuine’ neutrality against 
German submarine warfare and against the Allied blockade. 
Congress voted the funds for the 1916 programme, which started 
on its way impelled by what may be called a ‘ neutrality motive.’ 

America entered the war ; her fleet grew steadily bigger, till 
in 1919, when the Versailles Conference opened, its shadow 
loomed darkly across the Atlantic. It became a formidable 
obstacle to the peace negotiations. In March 1919, at Paris, 
Mr. Walter Long, the First Lord of the Admiralty, expressed his 
alarm to Mr. Daniels and stated that Mr. Lloyd George could not 
support the idea of a League of Nations unless the United States 
would agree to cut the big naval programme.* 

Lord Robert Cecil was equally perturbed, and on April 8, 
1919, wrote to Colonel House urging abandonment on the plea 
* America’s Naval Challenge : Frederick Moore (1929), pp. 26, 27. 
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that a competition in armaments between the two chief sup- 
porters of the League must doom it to complete sterility or 
worse.? 

France supported the League of Nations on the definite 
understanding that the United States and Great Britain would 
guarantee the security of France. The Senate rejected the 
League, and France did not receive the guarantee of security, 
which still haunts her and remains the basis of her demands. 

There followed the Washington Conference of 1921, where 
Mr. Hughes dropped a bombshell by making a definite and con- 
crete proposal for the destruction of a number of specific ships. 
To say that the French were not pleased‘ at the Conference is a 
mild statement of their feelings. But the American proposals 
were sound and practical. The aim of the United States was 
parity, and when the Conference ended the American people 
thought that it had been achieved in all classes of ships. This was 
not the case. A definite proposal had been presented by the 
United States to limit the total tonnage of cruisers and destroyers 
to 450,000 tons for the United States and Great Britain, but a 
thorny discussion on submarines intervened and the whole ques- 
tion was shelved ; Earl Balfour made a statement ® accepting 
parity in the battlefleet, but adding a phrase which appeared to 
include cruisers, but did not actually do so. 

The Conference ended with parity in battleships with Great 
Britain and the ratio (5; —5 —3—1}—1}) for the five Powers. It 
limited the size of the individual cruiser to 10,000 tons (10,160 
tons metric) and its guns to 8 inches (206 millimetres). The 
United States proceeded to scrap twenty-eight battleships 
(fifteen building and thirteen old ones), and Great Britain 
followed suit with twenty built and four building. This was a 
big achievement, but it left France dissatisfied with the ratio 
allotted to her.* 

Great Britain and Japan proceeded, not too wisely, as one can 
now see, to design and lay down 10,000-ton cruisers. By 1926 
they were both definitely superior to the United States in this 
class. Suddenly America woke up to the fact that they had only 
two 10,000-ton cruisers against the British eleven and Japanese 
six, and all the naval geysers there began spouting hot and cold. 


® America’s Naval Challenge: Frederick Moore (1920), p. 30. 

3 See The Times, November 18, 1921. 

“ Mark Sullivan, Great Adventure, p. 100. 

5 Brassey's Annual, 1928, p. 67: ‘ Taking these two, the battleships them- 
selves and the vessels auxiliary and necessary to the battle fleet, we think that the 
proportion between the various countries is acceptable.’ 

* See articles on ‘ French Naval Policy’ by Paul Chack in Brassey (1928) and 
* Evolution of French Navy’ by Lieutenant Guichard in Brassey (1930), both 
well-known French naval writers. 
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Briefly, a large body of opinion thought that America had 
been tricked out of parity. The President, resorting once more 
to his constitutional armoury, proposed another Conference, 
where another attempt could be made to lay the grim spectre of 
competitive armaments. France and Italy sent polite refusals, 
but Great Britain, the United States, and Japan met at Geneva 
on June 20, 1927. It was found difficult to reconcile the different 
views. The United States wanted twenty-five 10,000-ton cruisers, 
which seemed to Great Britain too many; Great Britain asked 
for a tonnage in cruisers, destroyers, and submarines of 590,000 
tons, which seemed to the United States too much. America 
wanted size (8-inch guns) rather than numbers; Great Britain 
wanted numbers (6-inch) rather than size. The Conference came 
to no conclusion and broke up in August 1927.’ 

The Conferences, both at Washington and Geneva, were 
dominated by the idea of parity, which in its turn rested on the 
belief of America in maritime power and in its determination 
that the word ‘ neutrality ’ should have a definite meaning. This 
may be called the ‘ parity approach,’ and it was hampered by 
the view that parity, unlike charity, should begin at the other 
person’s home. Meanwhile the League of Nations was approach- 
ing the question of disarmament along a different road. 


THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 


For seven years it had been busy with the question. In its 
councils France pinned her faith to the word ‘ security,’ seeking, so 
to speak, to pool the security of the world in a great collective 
pact of mutual obligations. The Protocol of 1924 * is a product 
of this school of thought. Round it gathered a whole jargon of 
its own in terms of ‘ graduated obligations ’ and ‘ regional pacts ’ 
which, under new names, are closely akin to the old pattern of 
group alliances. They are the same breed of dog with a new 
name. Peace is to be maintained by the menace of war. 

It is the business, however, of the League to discover some 
path to disarmament, and it is for ever seeking some formula 
that will reconcile disarmament with security. Elaborate ques- 
tionnaires have been framed for the purpose, and in the thorny 
region of their technicalities one may wander for days and years. 
On the road lie the remains of the Permanent Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Temporary Mixed Commission, and all sorts of minor 
resolutions. 

Finally, in December 1925, there was constituted by the 
Council of the League the Preparatory Committee for the Dis- 


? For story of Geneva Conference see Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1928. 
® League of Nations, Fifth Assembly, November 2, 1924, in British Cmd. 2273 
of 1924. 
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armament Conference.® It was constantly being pestered to get 
on with its work. 

In July 1928 the British and French Governments agreed to 
a proposed basis for discussion in which 10,000-ton cruisers were 
to be subject to limitation.” The American Press obtained the 
terms of the proposal and published them (September 21, 1928). 
An immense outcry arose in America against any restriction on 
the 10,000-ton cruisers that she wanted. Later came a frank 
note from the United States. The distinction between classes of 
cruisers was rejected. The Preparatory Committee in 1928 had 
run into the wreck of the Geneva Conference of 1927. One side 
was seeking for Parity by means of conference, the other for 
Security vid the League of Nations. 

To clear the line there came the Kellogg Pact signed at Paris 
on August 27, 1928, in which all the leading Powers renounced 
war ‘ as an instrument of national policy.’ It was followed by the 
American Cruiser Bill, providing for fifteen new cruisers and an air- 
craft carrier, which was signed by the President on February 13, 
1929. Of 8-inch gun cruisers built and building previous to its 
passage the United States had eight, Great Britain fifteen, and 
Japan eleven. In April.1929 the Preparatory Commission met 
again to endeavour once more to discover a formula that would 
reconcile disarmament and security. One of the questions con- 
stantly revolving round and round was that of global tonnage 
versus categories—in other words, whether naval strength should 
be measured in terms of the total tonnage of all ships or in terms 
of so many individual battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines. This question depends largely on the functions per- 
formed by these different classes. Each nation has its own ideas 
on the values of the different classes, but the Preparatory Com- 
mittee is hampered by the idea, strong at Geneva, that one can 
be secure from war only when each is stronger than his neighbour. 
The problem is closely associated with the relative functional 
values of the different classes of ships. 


BATTLESHIPS 


The three principal maritime Powers are already pledged 
by the Washington Conference to a specific relative strength 
(15—15—9) in battleships, but this involves heavy expenditure 
in replacing the older ships. The British Government’s proposals 
of February 7, 1930, express a wish ‘ that battleships will in due 
time disappear altogether, as it considers them a very doubtful 
proposition in view of their size and cost and of the efficiency of 


® Met in First Session May 18, 1926. 
1° Cmd., 3211, 1928, p. 34. 
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air and submarine attack.’ In the meantime it suggests that the 
question of their replacement should be deferred for the considera- 
tion of a further Conference in 1935, and that new battleships 
should in any case’ be limited to 25,000 tons. Further, it sug- 
gests advancing the normal scrapping programme by adding to it 
five of the British, three of the American, and one of the Japanese 
older battleships. 

In view of America’s pronouncement to go as far in reductions 
as the strongest Power, of Italy’s readiness to consider the aboli- 
tion of the capital ship, and of the principal Japanese delegate’s 
statement in favour of battleship reduction, it seems curious that 
the British Government, whilst expressing a wish to see the large 
battleship disappear, should have put forward no big concrete 
proposal on the subject. It is probably swayed in this matter by 
naval opinion, which is opposed to the abolition of the large ship. 
Naval opinion, however, is not infallible, and the conventional 
view of the professional man may very well be wrong. A battle- 
ship merely represents the ultimate expression of fighting power 
that can be put into one ship. Her task of holding the ring 
against corresponding ships can be done just as effectually by 
smaller ships, which have, as a matter of fact, fought actions even 
more decisive than the larger ones. At Trafalgar the largest ship 
was about 1200 tons ; at the Yalu (China and Japan), 7000; at 
Tsushima (Russia and Japan), 15,000; and at Jutland, 30,000. 
The continual growth in size has arisen, not from any functional 
necessity, but solely from rivalry and competition. 

The introduction of the ‘ Dreadnought ’ type by Lord Fisher 
illustrates the process. After expending enormous sums on these 
leviathans and super-leviathans the relative strength of the 
German and British navies remained practically unaltered. If 
those two countries had agreed in 1900 to limit their warships to 
6000 tons their relative power in 1914 would have been much the 
same. 

On the other hand, though submarines, aircraft, and mines 
have greatly limited the activities and uses of the large battle- 
ship, they do not, and probably never will by themselves, justify 
its abolition. So long as one side possesses them the other must 
follow suit. They represent the necessity of a concentrated force. 
This is the backbone of naval war, and no one can doubt that if 
the British battle fleet had been defeated in the late war the 
Allied cause must have collapsed like a house of cards. 

It is the principle of limitation in size, and not the submarine 
nor aircraft, that has doomed the large ship. After the war we 
built the Hood, of 45,000 tons, and had plans ready for much 
larger ships, costing immense sums. At Washington a purely 
arbitrary limitation of 35,000 tons was accepted, and the number 
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of battleships was cut down by about 50 per cent. At Geneva we 
suggested reducing the maximum tonnage to 30,000, and now 
the Government suggests a still further reduction to 25,000 tons. 
Is there any magical virtue in this figure to prevent its further 
reduction ? 

The larger ship, if larger ships are built, does unquestionably 
protect the smaller cruising ship from the enemy’s larger ship. 
But remove it from the board and the cruiser then becomes the 
ultimate expression of tactical power and takes on herself the 
functions of the battleship. Even the humble torpedo-boat 
destroyer can effectually control a particular area until some- 
thing more powerful appears over the horizon, and in a war 
between two countries possessing nothing larger, would fulfil the 
role of the battleship, just as the Mimi and Fifi, two little motor 
launches, commanded Lake Tanganyika in 1916. 

There is, however, a limit in the downward scale. Vessels are 
required with sufficient sea-going qualities and fuel endurance to 
keep the seas for a reasonable period and to operate in the oceanic 
spaces. They must also have sufficient speed and gun power to 
protect the trade and transport routes from raiders and enemy 
warships. All these qualities can be combined in a vessel of 6000 
tons, of which the British Delhi class may be taken as an example 
and certainly in a vessel of 10,000 tons.14 

Maximum tonnage of all ships might be reduced to that figure 
by stopping all replacements of larger ships and scrapping them 
as they reached the age limit, and an agreement on these lines 
would not endanger the security of any Power. 

A concentrated force as the backbone of naval war would still 
be necessary, but would consist of ships of 10,000 tons carrying 
8-inch guns. Naval expenditure would be greatly reduced, and a 
number of small ships now engaged in protecting monster battle- 
ships would be set free to protect trade. 

At the back of the big battleship is the big battleship designer, 
who is constantly seeking after the will-o’-the-wisp of absolute 
immunity. When after the war a battleship of 50,000 tons was 
projected to cost 10,000,000/. this was given as the lowest pos- 
sible: tonnage on which immunity from submarines and mines 
could be obtained. Precisely the same argument is now put 
forward for the 25,000-ton ship. The expert who believes in size 
and weight must face the fact that if we endeavour by heavy 
expenditure to build something very special in 25,000 tons others 
will do the same and we shall come round again to the same 
point. The present commotion has all arisen from the technical 
expert trying to do something special in the line of 10,000-ton 


11 See ‘ Capital Ships,’ by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, K.C.B., The 
Times, November 22, 1929. 
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cruisers, with the result that America started a competition in 
that type. This is a hard, stony, and expensive road. Defence 
is necessary, but we must endeavour to eliminate from it the 
sulphurous element of rivalry. 

A certain section of naval opinion is, however, so enamoured 
of expense that it actually states that a smaller ship must be 
made so perfect that it will be very expensive. The abolition of 
the large ship is apparently to involve an enormous expenditure 
in smaller ones. In other words, a small navy is to cost as much 
as a large one! The argument does not hold water. The excep- 
tional cost of the German ‘ pocket battleship ’ Ersatz Preussen is 
simply due to the severe limitations placed on German construc- 
tion by the Treaty of Versailles. They are allowed to have only 
one ship, and so they put a large sum into it, 

The construction of this ship does, however, show that any 
agreement for limiting size of ships and calibre. of guns must 
either be extended to all countries, or signatory Powers must be 
allowed to retain a number of heavily gunned ships to deal with 
the corresponding ships of non-signatory Powers. 

The foregoing may be summarised by saying that the size of 
the capital ship is entirely a relative question, and that the cult 
of enormous size and the tendency to accept the infallibility of 
experts on this subject are twin fetishes mutually supporting and 
assisting one another in maintaining the naval expenditure of the 
world at its present high level. 


CRUISERS 


The number and size of battleships are governed by the 
battle-fleet strength of possible opponents, but the number and 
size of cruisers mainly depend on the interests they have to 
defend. As this country is more dependent.on oversea trade than 
any other, there is a strong logical argument for British superiority 
in this category. But relatively to the United States two other 
factors have to be considered. First, America is determined to 
have parity, and parity is essential to any agreement. Secondly, 
by placing an embargo on her exports and stopping our Canadian 
and Mexican trade she could strike a blow against this country 
which all the cruisers in the world could not parry. 

America on two occasions in her history has been dragged 
into war by high-handed interference with her ships, contrary to 
the accepted conventions of international law. Lord Balfour's 
statement at Washington that he accepted parity was construed 
by Americans to mean parity in all classes of ships. This is an 
entirely reasonable demand, and, whether reasonable or not, is 
going to be fulfilled. We may have parity if we like, and if we 
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do not like we can whistle for it. There remains, however, Con- 
tinental considerations. The Pact should be one, not of parity 
alone, but of parity and security. Any agreement on cruiser 
tonnage should permit of alteration in the event of a serious 
deterioration in the international situation, subject to a year’s 
notice being given to America, so that she might proceed to lay 
down an equal number. 


DESTROYERS AND SUBMARINES 


The destroyer is really a small cruiser required for purposes 
of torpedo attack and defence with the battle fleet, for anti- 
submarine duties and the protection of trade in the terminal 
areas. The British proposal for 200,000 tons seems to be reason- 
able, subject to reductions if submarine programmes are curtailed. 
In order to obtain parity in destroyers America will have to scrap 
about 90,000 tons. 

The submarine question will be much more difficult to re-solve. 
The British and American desire to see it abolished is presumably 
based on the German campaign against merchantmen in the late 
war. 

But it remains a perfectly legitimate weapon, and moreover a 
very powerful weapon when used legitimately against warships. 
The British note of February 7 states that ‘in war conditions it 
is a weapon of attack.’ But are not battleships, cruisers, and 
destroyers weapons of attack? Certainly the submarine attack 
on the Leon Gambetia in April 1915 successfully defended the 
Adriatic, for the French fleet never entered it again. Similarly, 
the entry of a submarine into the Mediterranean in 1915 success- 

«fully defended the Dardanelles from the Queen Elizabeth's guns, 
for it sent her hurrying home with all despatch. Again, the sub- 
marine attack on the Nottingham and Falmouth on August 1916 
helped to defend the High Sea Fleet from Lord Jellicoe’s pursuit. 
The smaller naval Powers are fully aware of these facts. Their 
history is before them in our own official Histories. They might, 
however, as suggested by the Italian Delegation, agree to the 
abolition of the submarine as a quid pro quo for the larger battle- 
ship. But even so there are a large number of small Powers ™* 
possessing submarines who are not represented at the Conference, 
and it would entail asking them to abolish their only naval 
weapon. ‘To foreign Powers there is something in the British 
and American suggestions to abolish the submarine slightly 
reminiscent of the proposal of the bears that the bees should 
abolish their stings. 

42 Jugo-Slavia, Greece, Turkey, Poland, Finland, Peru. For the require- 
ments of the smaller naval Powers, see ‘Conference of Rome,’ 1924 (Brassey's 
Naval Annual (1925), p. 44). 
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THE CONFERENCE 


The final decisions on these knotty problems are still in 
abeyance and can only be gathered from the pronouncements in 
the Press. One of the most important of these is the French 
Memorandum, which leans heavily towards Security as opposed 
to Parity. According to the French view the discussions at 
London are to be considered only as a basis for a further conven- 
tion for the limitation of armaments, Mere ratios “ do not 
permit of rational application—in other words, the Washington 
ratios cannot be regarded as a basis of relative naval strength. A 
close interdependence exists between armaments at sea and on 
land and in the air, and finally the French Government would 
take fully into account any guarantee for security against aggres- 
sion on the basis of Article XVI. of the Covenant. But these 
difficulties, in the opinion of the French Government, are not 
insuperable, and it looks upon the Conference as paving the way 
towards general negotiation. 

The objection to this outlook is that it is very difficult to 
make it anything more than an outlook. It is impossible to find 
a formula that will equate the period of service of an Italian 
conscript, the birth rate of Germany, the geographical position of 
Italy, and the height of the Alps with the tonnage of the latest 
French submarine. The American and British approach does at 
least get somewhere towards immediate disarmament, and the 
acknowledgment and assurance of America’s claim to parity is 
an assurance also for the peace of the world.. The French seem to 
be animated by a veritable passion for security, interpreting the 
word in the narrowest terms of howitzers, poison gas, aircraft, 
and prospects of war. The best security is the cultivation of 
friendly feelings. The meek will certainly inherit the earth in 
the end, if the strong men, in their search for security, persist in 
cutting one another’s throats. 

The Conference was opened on January 21 in the gallery of 
the House of Lords by His Majesty the King, whose speech was 
heard over the whole civilised globe—an achievement of science 
far surpassing its work in the production of instruments of war. 

Two questions strove with one another on the agenda. On 
January 27 the French delegation desired to discuss the old 
problem of the measurement of strength by global tonnage or by 
categories of ships. The Italian delegation asked that the relative 
rates of strength should be taken first. The question of global 
tonnage was given precedence. *5 

13 The Times, December 27, 1929. 

44 ‘The unjust tyranny of mathematical formule,’ M. Tardieu at Calais, 
February 1, 1930 (The Times, February 2). 

15 Third Plenary Session, January 30 (The Times, January 31). 
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The same day an official announcement was made that the 
orders for two new British 10,000-ton cruisers (the Surrey and 
Northumberland) had been cancelled. In the question of global 
tonnage versus categories of ships the Geneva compromise of 
M. Paul Boncour was accepted—namely, that tonnage should be 
divided into categories, with a subsequent limited power to 
transfer from one category to another after giving previous 
notice to other signatories. 

In pursuance of an incorrigible Geneva tendency to manu- 
facture jargon, this proposal to transfer allotted tonnage from one 
class of ship to another has been called the French ‘ transactional ’ 
proposal. 

* The categories suggested by France were 1° : 


_ (2) Vessels exceeding 10,000 tons displacement or with 
guns of more than 8 inches. 
(2) Light surface vessels with guns exceeding 6 inches. 
(3) Light surface vessels with guns not exceeding 6 inches. 
(4) Submarines. 
(5) Aircraft carriers. 
(6) Special vessels, minelayers, aircraft transports. 


Those suggested by ‘Great Britain were somewhat different, 
namely : 


(z) Capital ships. 

(2) Aircraft carriers. 

(3) Cruisers (a) with guns of 8 inch or over ; (b) with guns 
of 6 inch or under. 

(4) Destroyers. 

(5) Submarines. 


The difference between these two classifications will no doubt 
be reconciled. 

France apparently wishes to build up to a total tonnage of 
724,000 tons by 1936. This may be compared with her total 
tonnage of 797,000 tons in 1914. Under the Washington Con- 
ference she was allotted a battleship tonnage of 175,000 tons. 
Her present situation is largely governed by her Naval Statute of 
1924, which provided for a ‘light ship’ fleet of 390,000 tons to 
be completed by 1943, including 96,000 tons of large submarines 
and 30,000 tons of smaller ones. Of this about 45 per cent. is 
built or building. 

The United States outlook has been expressed in an important 
pronouncement made by Mr. Stimson ?’ on February 6, embody- 


16 The Times, February 1. 
17 This was not issued in its entirety (The Times, February 11). 
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ing the unanimous view of the delegation on the discussions with 
Great Britain and Japan. The United States look for : 

(x) Immediate parity with Great Britain in every class of 
ship. 

(2) In larger 10,000-ton cruisers the United States to have 
eighteen and Great Britain fifteen—an advantage of 30,000 tons ; 
in smaller cruisers Great Britain to have 42,000 tons more, but 
leaving each country the option of duplicating exactly the other’s 
cruiser fleet. 

(3) In battleships the equalisation of the fleets in 1931 instead 
of in 1942. 

(4) In destroyers and aircraft carriers an equality of tonnage. 

(5) In submarines the lowest tonnage possible and in favour 
of their total abolition. 

On February 7 the British Government followed suit with a 
statement 1* of its policy, The proposals offered were : 

(t) Agreement not only by global tonnage, but on the size of 
individual ships in the various categories. 

(2) It might be convenient to allow the transfer of a 
percentage of tonnage, but not a general transfer. It was 
opposed to transfer in regard to capital ships, aircraft carriers, 
and submarines. In the case of cruisers it would be ready 
to agree to transfer from the 8-inch class to the 6-inch 
class. 

(3) The number of capital ships laid down at Washington 
(namely, 15—1I5—9) to be reached within eighteen months 
instead of in 1936. 

(4) No replacement of ships before the next Conference in 
I 19 

as A reduction in battleship size from 30,000 tons to 25,000 
tons and of guns from 16-inch to 12-inch. 

As Great Britain has now twenty capital ships and the 
United States eighteen, this proposal means the scrapping by 
Great Britain of five and by the United States of three capital 
ships.”° 

According to one report America is in favour of maintaining 
the right to build a battleship of the British Rodney type (nine 
16-inch), which would give her in 16-inch guns thirty-three 
against the British eighteen. This report gave rise to a merry 
game of ‘ Dreadnought ’ arithmetic on both sides of the Atlantic, 


18 Cmd. 3485 (The Times, February 8). 

19 This would save the laying down of five ships costing probably some 
7,000,0001, a-piece. 

20 The five oldest British are Ivon Duke, Marlborough, Emperor of India, 
Benbow, and Tiger, and the three oldest United States ships are Florida, Uiah, 
and Arkansas. 
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but any technical subtleties of this sort are probably well within 
the power of reasonable settlement. 

In capital ships France asks for 209,257 tons *4 by 1936, 
which would increase her Washington ratio from 33 per cent. of 
the American and British strength to about 47 per cent., and she 
also offers to forego the replacement of 105,000 tons up to 1933 
if a naval ‘holiday’ is agreed to. Her demand amounts to some- 
thing like one more battleship, and does not appear to be 
unreasonable. 

In cruisers the French ask for ten 10,000-ton ships and a total 
of 124,859 tons against their present strength of seven 10,000-ton 
ships and present total of 136,963 tons. 

The Japanese ask for a large cruiser tonnage of 126,000 2* tons 
against the 180,000 tons of the United States, giving her a ratio 
of 70 per cent. 

The following are the tonnage proposals to date ®* of the 
British Empire, United States, France, and Japan: 


TONNAGE PROPOSALS 1930 


(Figures in brackets are number of ships) 


British United F 
Empire. States. ie 7 


Battleships . | [15] 473,650 | [15] 464,000 209,267 
Cruisers (large) . | [15] 146,000 | [18] 180,000 124,850 
Cruisers (6-inch). 192,000 149,000 288.207 % 
Destroyers ~ 200,000 150,000 : 5%297 
Submarines . 63,320 82,000 99,629 


One might seriously ask if, when all these figures have been 
laboriously adjusted and finally added up, some wizard of rela- 
tivity could not persuade everybody to make a further cut of 
20 per cent. in every section. It might be possible with a portion of 
the money saved to start a school for European diplomacy, where 
the old-world tricks of that trade might be unlearnt, a task even 
more necessary than that of naval disarmament. 

There remains the more difficult question of the abolition of 
submarines which was discussed at the Fourth Plenary Session 
opened on February II. 


21 She has at present nine battleships of 194,544 tons. 

22 Includes two of 8800 tons. 

23 The Times, February 15. 

% Japan has at present ten of 289,400 tons (Brassey’s Annual, 1930, p. 309). 
25 One category in French system of classification. 
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The United States and Great Britain are both in favour of 
their total abolition on the ground that it is an offensive weapon. 
France and Japan are opposed to its abolition. On strictly 
logical grounds the terms ‘ offensive’ and ‘defensive’ belong 
rather to the use of a weapon than to the weapon itself. Evena 
shield designed primarily for defence may become offensive if 
hurled at someone’s head. On the other hand, the wholesale 
abolition of one class of vessel, notorious for its inhuman use in 
the late war, would register a great step forward in the cause of 
peace. Italy regards it as a useful weapon of defence, but is 
prepared to favour its abolition. 

The strengths in submarines at present are : 


British Empire 
United States . 
Japan 

France . 
Italy 


France, which is building a large number, is in favour of the 
agreement signed at Washington in 1922 to regulate its use 
against merchant ships, which requires passengers and crew to be 
placed in safety before the ship is sunk. 

It would be as well to lay down firmly that the submarine 
itself is not to be regarded as a place of safety, for many a man 
taken prisoner on a submarine had to suffer the danger of attack 
from British destroyers on his way home. 

It is just as well, too, to grasp the fact that in France leading 
journalists, like Pertinax, regard the proposal as a piece of 
‘ pharisaical policy ’ on the part of Great Britain and the United 
States, who desire on easy terms the naval hegemony of the world ; 
they see even in the scrapping of battleships the British merely 
making a virtue of grim economic necessity. It is useless to 
combat this line of old-world thought. Such writers evidently 
do not grasp that in Great Britain and the United States there is 
a solid phalanx of opinion gradually crystallising against the 
immense place filled by the idea of war in the polity of nations. 
In the end of ends those who act in direct opposition to the 
strivings of these two great nations for the cause of peace may 
find themselves unable to wage war for lack of the supplies of war. 

The best reply, perhaps, to these arguments would have been 
for Great Britain to offer a drastic reduction in battleship strength 
—say, to 1o—10—6 for the United States, Great Britain, and 
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japan. One might well offer, too, the abolition of that cumber- 
some expensive vessel the aircraft carrier, a monster of doubtful 
value which no one would have thought of building if we had not 
started it, and which in its turn requires cruisers and destroyers 
to protect its helplessness. 

One thing is certain, that armament and disarmament have 
become questions of international polity, and even France, which 
is quite excusably the strongest exponent of the old mentality, 
clearly does not like to be left in diplomatic isolation as the 
principal advocate of the more drastic instruments of war. 

The suicidal idea that countries can only ensure peace by 
being stronger than their neighbours is in itself a potent instigator 
of war. At bottom, no doubt, war is caused, not by armaments 
in themselves, but by bad faith and tricky diplomacy; but 
excessive armaments aggravate the strain and bring it more 
quickly to breaking point on any provocation. Competitive 
building is an encouragement to war and is maintained by a 
belief in war. It is precisely this attitude of mind that the 
Kellogg Pact is intended to disperse. If the London Conference 
does no more than abolish competition between the British 
Empire and the United States it will have done a great work by 
the removal of a virds of ill-will and suspicion, and it may open 
the way to an era of further disarmament and possibly to a new 
international outlook. In all civilised countries there is a growing 
current of opinion against the futility of war. Those who think 
that the best protection against a neighbour’s birth rate is to be 
found in howitzers, aircraft, and poison gas are condemned to a 
fatal stupidity which all the military talent in the world can never 
mask. It is this fatal frame of mind which, perhaps, the London 
Conference, by bringing the great nations together in friendly 
deliberation, will do something to dispel. 

The principal difficulty at present lies in the high tonnage 
demands of France in cruisers, destroyers and submarines, which 
give the British Empire a superiority in cruisers and destroyers 
of only about 5$ to 4 (538,000 tons to 383,147 tons), and in 
submarines an inferiority of 6 to 9. If Great Britain can feel 
secure with a French superiority in aircraft of something like 
2 to 1, then France need not be disturbed by the idea of parity in 
submarine tonnage with Great Britain and by a British superiority 
in cruiser tonnage of, say, 2 to I. 

For practical purposes, the French policy amounts to this— 
that when Great Britain reaches an agreement with the United 
States on a level of parity and reduction, France puts forward 
demands, forcing Great Britain to put up her requirements toa 
point where America asks whether the Conference is for parity in 
disarmament or parity in increased armaments. 
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It can only be hoped that the British Empire will cling to 
General Dawes’ motto of ‘ One thing at a time ’ and hold fast to 
parity with the United States, leaving France to do what she likes 
in her desire for impregnable security in the air, on land, at sea 
and under the sea, in contrast to Italy, who has shown a most 
reasonable and temperate attitude sincerely helpful to the cause 
of disarmament. 

Armies and Navies may be an expression of greatness, but 
they do not in themselves constitute greatness. 


What constitutes a State ? 

Not high raised battlements or laboured mound, 
Thick walls or moated gate, 

Not cities proud with towers and turrets crowned, 
Not bays and wide spread ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, great navies ride ; 
No—men, high-minded men. 


K. G. B. Dewar. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE INDIAN SCENE 


THE publication of the Simon Commission’s Report, which is 
expected in the early months of this year, will act like the spot- 
light of a theatre and focus the attention of all political parties in 
this country upon the problem of government in India. India is 
likely to become a political issue of the first importance for the 
remainder of the year. Before-the limelight is turned on, and while 
it is still possible to discuss the issues detached from the specific 
recommendations which it will be the duty of Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues to make, it may be convenient to take stock 
of the situation and to examine the scene upon which the spot- 
light will so soon be cast. 

There has been a’ perceptible hardening of opinion on the 


constitutional question, both in England and in India, during’ 


the last few months—protest against undue concessions in 
England, protest against inadequate concessions or undue delay 
in India. This is perhaps an inevitable preliminary to the struggle 
which will shortly commence. The matter is being treated as a 
bargaining transaction. Both sides are nervous lest their repre- 
sentatives may give away too much, and in true Eastern fashion 
are putting their terms as high as possible. 

The circumstances which have led to a discussion of the 
Indian problem in anticipation of the Simon Commission’s Report 
deserve a careful examination. In the summer of last year the 
Viceroy came home on leave. Though his decision to come home 
was taken before the General Election, and his object was princi- 
pally to obtain a much-needed rest, yet the change of Government 
in England made the visit particularly opportune, and during his 
stay in England Lord Irwin was able to hold some valuable con- 
ferences with the new Secretary of State. In the first two and a 
half years of his term of office, Lord Irwin had experienced, as 
others have done before him, the great difficulty of convincing 
Indians of the sincerity of British professions of sympathy with 
their national aspirations. Being himself a man of transparent 
sincerity, he was grieved to find himself involved in a fog of 
suspicion and mistrust, which he was quite unable to dissipate. 
It was not merely a question of failing to satisfy a few 
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extremists as to the value of the constitutional changes made 
im 1919, or as to the rate of progress towards the admitted 
goal. Even men of sober judgment and reasonable expecta- 
tions professed serious misgivings as to the definition of the 
goal itself, and as to the sincerity of British intentions to 
assist its early attainment. At the same time equally serious 
misgivings were expressed by Indian princes as to the effect 
upon their States of the reforms already carried out in the 
administration of British India, and of the extravagant demands 
of extremist politicians. 

This atmosphere of suspicion and uneasiness was largely due 
to the vagueness of the phrases used from time to time by respon- 
sible authorities when referring to the goal of British policy in 
India, and was increased by the circumstances in which the Simon 
Commission was appointed. The misgivings of the princes were 
due to the fact that they could get little information about the 
position they were to occupy in the future Constitution of India. 
Lord Irwin’s principal object, therefore, in the discussions he held 
with His Majesty’s Government was to secure their approval of a 
final attempt on his part to dissipate, if possible, this atmosphere of 
mistrust before the Report of the Commission was published. The 
policy by which he sought to attain this object had two features. 
The first was a declaration, with the approval of His Majesty's 
Government, that the ultimate attainment by India of the status 
of a Dominion was implicit in the declaration of 1917 and the 
preamble of the Act of 1919, and the second was an announce- 
ment that the publication of the Simon Commission’s Report 
would be followed by a Conference, in which three parties would 
be represented—the British Government, the Indian princes, and 
British India—to discuss freely and fully the whole situation and 
the constitutional changes which it would then be possible to 
undertake. In due course this policy was approved, and carried 
out in the publication of the correspondence between Sir John 
Simon and the Prime Minister and in the statement issued by the 
Viceroy from Delhi immediately after his return to India. Evi- 
dence of the wisdom of the Viceroy’s policy is to be found in the 
unanimity of approval which it secured in India from all sections 
of opinion, both British and Indian. The more important of the 
two features of this policy—namely, the announcement of the 
tripartite Conference—was equally favourably received. in 
England, but the reference to Dominion status—due to a mis- 
understanding, which it is difficult to believe was not a deliberate 
misrepresentation—aroused a storm of protest in the Press and 
acrimonious debates in both Houses of Parliament. This mis- 
understanding was caused by rumours, widely circulated before 
the statement appeared, that the Government had decided to 
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promise immediate Dominion status to India in advance of the 
publication of the Simon Commission’s Report. The result was 
that one sentence in the Viceroy’s statement, which was almost 
unnoticed in India, was singled out in England as evidence of the 
wicked intention of the Government to forestall the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. 

If any justification were needed for the statement which has 
been so much criticised, it may be found in the debates which 
took place in Parliament last November. In the House of Lords 
three ex-Secretaries of State took part in the debate, and a 
perusal of their speeches will show what good ground Indians 
have had for their anxieties about the ultimate goal of British 
policy and the rate of progress which they might expect towards 
the realisation of their own ambitions. Lord Birkenhead declared 
that it was ‘ crude ignorance ’ to give India ‘ an indication never 
made before, not sanctioned by the Simon Commission, that it is 
your goal that she shall attain Dominion status,’ and he added 
that no sane man expected to see such a condition realised within 
a hundred years. Lord Peel, another Conservative ex-Secretary 
of State, also considered it unwise to define as Dominion status 
the ultimate gpal of British policy in India, because, ‘ considering 
the differences between the political problems you meet there and 
in the Dominions, considering also the historical past on which 
institutions rest in India, as compared with those in other 
Dominions, it might quite well follow that precisely the same 
political development is not the best for India.’ But the most 
remarkable sentence of all was used by Lord Crewe, a Liberal 
ex-Secretary of State, who, after associating himself with the 
protests made by others against the use of the phrase ‘ Dominion 
status,’ went on to define what he himself understood to be the 
ultimate goal of British policy. ‘I should have preferred,’ he 
said, ‘ to put it in this way, that the goal we have in view as the 
ultimate state of things in India is one by which all Indian affairs 
should, so far as is compatible with the continuance of British 
India as part of the British Empire, be managed by Indians in 
India with the very minimum of interference by Parliament here.’ 
If that, then, is all that is understood by these responsible autho- 
rities as the ultimate goal of British policy in India, as the fulfil- 
ment of the declaration of 1917 and the preamble of the Act of 
1919, ‘in the fulness of time,’ ‘ with evolutionary development,’ 
that a state of affairs would be reached in some dim and distant 
future, when ‘ Indian affairs will be managed with the minimum 
of interference by Parliament here,’ is it surprising that Indians, 
not merely extremist, but moderate and sensible Indians, should 
feel some misgivings about the value of the future - which they 
are invited to wait indefinitely ? 
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Here let me point out that the words which have excited so 
much controversy are ‘ Dominion status,’ not ‘ Dominion con- 
stitution ’ or ‘ Dominion government ’—a fact which both Lord 
Birkenhead and Lord Peel overlooked. No one can say as yet 
precisely what form the Indian Constitution will ultimately 
assume, to which of the existing Dominion constitutions it will 
most nearly approximate, whether it may not, in fact, differ 
fundamentally from them all, yet can anyone doubt for a moment 
that when India finally attains ‘ the full responsible self-govern- 
ment,’ ‘the equal partnership within the Empire,’ ‘ Swaraj 
within the Empire,’ or ‘the liberty enjoyed by the other 
Dominions,’ to mention a few of the phrases that have been 
authoritatively used in the past, her status will be the same as 
that of the other self-governing Dominions? Does anyone con- 
ceive of ‘ equal partnership ’ or ‘ full responsible self-government ’ 
without Dominion status ? If Lord Irwin was justified in thinking 
that ‘ it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress as there contemplated is 
the attainment of Dominion status ’—if, moreover, he knew that 
some Indians felt a doubt as to whether this was so—it was 
natural that he should wish to make the matter clear once and 
for all. That he had justly estimated the requirements of the 
situation in India is shown by the approval which his statement 
met with from every section of opinion in India. That he did not 
equally well estimate the effect his statement would have upon 
opinion in this country was not surprising, as it is almost impossible 
for anyone to keep equally well in touch with opinion in England 
and in India. If he had realised how easily his statement could 
be misrepresented, and how little support he would receive from 
those whom he had a right to regard as his friends, he would have 
been wiser to have omitted the passage about Dominion status 
from the statement dealing with the proposed Conference, which 
was an announcement of a new policy, and to have made this 
declaration on another occasion, in reply to some invitation (which 
is never lacking in India) to reconcile the goal of British policy 
with Indian aspirations. It would have been worth avoiding the 
recent parliamentary debates, which have done nothing but harm 
and have to a large extent destroyed the value of the Viceroy’s 
action in India. ree: 

Both the criticism and the defence of the Government have 
been unfortunate. The criticism that the recognition of Dominion 
status as an ultimate goal was equivalent to a promise of its 
realisation in the immediate future played directly into the hands 
of the agitators and mischief-makers in India; Mr. Benn’s 
reluctance to admit that his policy did not differ from that of his 
predecessor in office seemed to justify the suspicions of his English 
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critics, and finally the definite assurances of the Prime Minister 
and the Viceroy that there has been no change of policy has dis- 
couraged their friends in India. Quite obviously the more precise 
definition of the ultimate goal could not alter or diminish in the 
slightest degree the limitations as to time and method contained 
in the preamble of the Act of 1919. Equally obviously the 
willingness to be precise and frank about the nature of the goal 
represented a change, if not of policy, at least of mentality, from 
that of the men who had refused such frankness and precision. 

The suggestion that the Viceroy’s statement could either in 
intention or effect be embarrassing to Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues does not really bear examination. The statement had 
no bearing on the subject-matter of Sir John Simon’s inquiry. It 
defined somewhat more explicitly than has hitherto been done 
the goal of that policy which had been foreshadowed in 1917 and 
embodied in the Act of 1919. The Simon Commission is not 
required to state what that policy was: it is asked to express its 
opinion as to whether, in the light of ten years’ experience, that 
policy was wise or unwise—if unwise, how it should be altered ; 
if wise, how it should be developed. If any ambiguity existed as 
to the precise aim and tendency of such policy, and if such 
ambiguity has been removed by the Viceroy’s statement, it will 
render the task of the Commission easier, not harder. If, more- 
over, the statement of the Viceroy succeeded in dispelling mis- 
trust and restoring confidence in India (and that was avowedly 
his object in making it), then the Report of the Commission would 
be assured of a better atmosphere at the time of its reception. 
In either case the object of the statement was to help, not to 
embarrass, the Commission, and those who say that it should 
not have been made till after the publication of the Commis- 
sion’s Report fail altogether to understand Lord Irwin’s object 
in making it. 

The only redeeming feature in the two debates, which were 
otherwise mainly harmful, was the speech made by Mr. Baldwin. 
The value of this great speech almost outweighed the mischief of 
all the others, and showed that the leader of the Conservative 
Party realised what the leader of the Liberal Party did not, that, 
. though he was speaking in the House of Commons, his words 
would be reported in India, where they would have a greater and 
more lasting effect than that which they produced in this country. 

Such being the effect of recent events in this country, let us 
now see what their reaction in India has been. 

To understand the action of different groups in India it is 
necessary to remember certain features which are at all times 
characteristic of the Indian problem. In the first place, it is 
important to bear in mind that the aspiration to see established 
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an Indian State, politically free, governed from within itself, 
independent of outside control, controlling its own administrative 
machine, responsible for its own defence, and able to speak for 
itself among the other States of the world, is not merely the claim 
of a small group of Congress extremists, but is common to all 
sections of Indian opinion—Swarajists, Liberals, Hindus and 
Moslems alike. Even the lower castes who have gained ‘most 
from British protection, and have most to fear from the ‘with- 
drawal of that protection, share that dream. To'them it may not 
seem immediately realisable, but the educated members of these 
lower castes have conceived of a State governed as this country 
is governed, and share the delusion that such a State can be 
created by a legislative enactment with special clauses for their 
protection. Even Indian princes who are most critical of demo- 
cratic forms of government have had visions of a free and inde- 
pendent Indian State, in which their authority would not be 
diminished, but increased. This spirit of nationalism, which 
means different things to different people, is common to all, and 
is the result of the political unity which India has acquired under 
British rule. The ideal, therefore, which has been proclaimed 
by the Indian National Congress for about fifty years, however 
unrepresentative that body may be shown to be, has evoked a 
certain measure of sympathy in the minds of all educated Indians, 
even when their proposals or their methods have been condemned. 

Some people believe—and Indian Swarajists are not alone in 
this—that to want a political condition constitutes a right toit, and 
that the assertion of a right establishes the possibility of its attain- 
ment. Many Indians are wise enough to recognise the difficulties 
that beset the realisation of their dream, but are nevertheless 
sanguine enough to believe it realisable. The basis of this common 
ideal is not a desire for a better government, or the belief that the 
government of an independent State would be more efficient— 
indeed, the functions of government receive little attention from 
any section of Indian opinion—but the belief that the form of its 
government constitutes the hall-mark of a nation’s freedom. 
Criticism, therefore, of the lowering of the standard of efficiency 
or integrity, which it is feared would result from the changes 
proposed, or which it is believed has resulted from the changes 
which have taken place—and such criticisms are natural enough 
from experienced officials—have little weight in India, because 
they have no relevance to the basis of the Indian nationalist ideal. 
Archbishop Magee once said that he would rather see England free 
than compulsorily sober. So most Indians feel to-day, that they 
would rather see India free than India compulsorily well governed. 

The result is that though there is almost unanimity of opinion 
in India, with regard to the Nationalist ideal, agreement goes 
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no further. Local interests, racial interests, communal interests, 
caste interests, are immediately found in conflict the moment 
any attempt is made to translate this ideal into political machinery. 
The form of government with which the national ideal has come 
to be associated inirecent-years as the result of British influence 
in the country and the education of Indians in this country— 
namely, parliamentary government on a representative basis— 
is a particularly difficult one to adapt to Indian conditions. A 
representative system involves the selection of a few individuals 
by larger bodies to represent them and transact business on their 
behalf.. But such a system implies the confidence of the larger 
body in the individuals so selected, and the willingness of the 
selected few to exercise responsibility and act according to their 
own judgment in the interests of those by whom they have been 
selected. 

These necessary conditions are rarely satisfied in India. We 
are constantly reminded that India is a mere colluvies gentium 
—a collection of different races, speaking many different languages 
with different religions, communities and castes. But this has 
not prevented the welding of those diverse elements into a single 
political State, and it need not prevent such a State acquiring in 
time the characteristics of a nation. To accomplish this, however, 
a spirit of conciliation is required and a readiness to co-operate 
for a common good. This spirit is at present conspicuous by its 
absence in India. Co-operation is what the Indian finds it hardest 
to concede. Therefore, he has made a political virtue out of a 
temperamental necessity, and non-co-operation is now proclaimed 
as the test of true patriotism. The Swarajist politician professes 
that it is only with a ‘satanic’ Government that he will not 
co-operate. In practice it is not so. He finds it just as difficult 
to co-operate with his own countrymen. Every Indian claims to 
speak in the name of India, but there are few subjects on which 
other Indians will accept his authority. .Not even for the sake of 
India will the Hindu make any concession to the Moslem or the 
Moslem to the Hindu, the Brahmin to the non-Brahmin or the 
man of caste to the outcaste. The Sikh is disowned by the Mah- 
ratta, the Madrassi by the Jhat ;. the man of the hills has nothing 
in common with those of the plains, and the Bengali will not 
co-operate even with himself. This lack of confidence makes all 
representative machinery unworkable, Conferences are sum- 
moned of representatives -of Hindus and Moslems to compose 
some difference between their two communities ; but the repre- 
sentatives of each side consider themselves bound by some 
resolution or programme of their constituent bodies, refuse to 
budge an inch, and the conference fails. Ministers are selected 


from the majority in a Legislative Council, and find after their 
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appointment that their followers expect to give instructions, not 
to receive them. The representative in India is, in fact, never 
more than a delegate. 

If India were prepared to accept the good offices of a mediator 
between her conflicting interests, Mr. Gandhi could have rendered 
immense services to his country in that capacity. As a social 
reformer he is a genuine idealist. As a politician he'is impotent, 
being easily duped by astute party managers. His dislike of 
violence is sincere, but he is readily persuaded that conciliation ‘or 
compromise will drive the uncompromising elements into violent 
action as a counsel of despair, and that the best way to prevent: 
violence is for him to champion the most extreme demands. 

If these general features of the situation are remembered, 
there has been nothing surprising or disturbing in recent events in 
India. All the characteristics I have mentioned have been exhi- 
bited, as was to be expected. The Viceroy’s statement was at 
once recognised and welcomed, as both a satisfactory recognition 
of the Indian national ideal and as a practical contribution 
towards its attainment. The free and open round-table con- 
ference has always found favour in India. It has often been asked 
for since 1919. It has never yet been offered. In’so far as the 
policy of the declaration affected the ideal, therefore, it was 
eminently satisfactory to everyone. The moment its practical 
application was considered the inevitable difficulties of the Indian 
problem asserted themselves. The Congress Party discovered in 
the offer of a Conference an invitation to co-operate, and co- 
operation is not permitted to them unless it is purchased by the 
Government at the price of some humiliating concession. ‘ Had 
the Government, in fact, conceded anything ? ’ they asked them- 
selves. The matter must be put to the test. So they imme- 
diately formulated conditions which they knew would be un- 
acceptable and invited the Government to accept them. The 
Conference was not to be called to hear and discuss the prac- 
ticability of alternative proposals, but to draft a Dominion 
constitution, and to ensure a draft which would be acceptable to 
themselves the Congress was to be assured of a majority of its 
members—a claim truly characteristic of the Congress politician ! 
In order to fortify themselves with a rejection of their demands, 
Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru asked for an interview with 
the Viceroy immediately before the meeting of the Congress at 
Lahore. To grant the interview in the circumstances was clearly 
a mistake in tactics, but Lord Irwin, as they knew, does not give 
much consideration to questions of tactics. The interview was 
granted on December 23, with the inevitable result. The way 
was now clear. The Congress met unembarrassed by a Govern- 
ment concession and heartened by a fresh rebuff. The usual 
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violent speeches were indulged.in, and the ultimate goal was once 
more satisfactorily pushed beyond the range.of any possible con- 
cession. An ultimate Dominion status having been admitted, 
the claim to complete independence was established in its place. 
Civil disobedience was once more threatened, with the cautious 
proviso that the time and the place for its inauguration were to) 
be left for future consideration. Quotations from the speeches 
and the text of the resolutions were duly telegraphed to this 
country, and provided those sections of our Press which are 
opposed to any further concessions to the claims of Indian 
nationalism with a justification for counter-threats and recrimina- 
tion. Thus the Indian extremists, true to their traditions, at a 
moment which seemed to their friends in this country propitious 
for the championship of their cause, took the course best calcu- 
lated, to frighten back into hostility opinion that only wants a 
little encouragement to be friendly. Indian politicians are accus- 
tomed in their speeches and writings to represent political crime 
and hostility as the consequence of repression. Historically the 
exact opposite is the case, In recent years crime and violence 
have always followed concessions, and repression has, of course, 
followed crime. sine 

So much for the Lahore Congress: Nothing happened there 
which anyone with knowledge of Indian conditions could not 
have foretold. The Congress Party in India does not wish to 
help; its one object is to obstruct, and even in this object it 
cannot remain united. Because of personal differences, Messrs, 
Sabash Bose, Srinvivasa Iyengar, and Satyamurti felt compelled 
to break away and form a new Congress Democratic Party, thus 
assuring internal dissensions and criticisms within the Congress 
itself. The obstructive tactics of the Swarajist members in the 
Indian Legialatures have hitherto been embarrassing. This is 
now to cease, and the futile policy of the boycott, which embar- 
rasses no one, has been renewed. Even in this there is no unani- 
mity. The whole of the Hindu Mahasabha group have decided 
to remain, but the solid block of Swarajist opposition is now 
reduced to an impotent handful. The strength of the independ- 
ence movement was put to the test all over India on January 26, 
and proved a complete frost. The response of the country to the 
new appeal was shown to be negligible. 

Let us now turn to the activities of other parties. The pro- 
posed Conference has been accepted by the Indians of the Liberal 
Party and also by the Mohammedans, and their various organisa- 
tions are making vigorous preparations for the presentation of 
their case. These parties at least differ from the Congress Party 
in that they are genuinely anxious to help; but here also the 
usual characteristics are being shown. Nowhere is there any 
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evidence of the selection of trusted representatives to whom 
authority would be given to attend the Conference and’ confer 
freely with the other parties. On the contrary, the various 
organisations are busy holding meetings and passing resolutions 
intended to fetter as closely as possible the discretion of their 
delegates. What hope of success would any Conference have 
which met in such conditions? Nothing is more needed at the 
present time than a real round-table conference of the leading 
representatives of all sections of Indian opinion, whose interests 
would be affected by the proposals of the Simon Commission or 
by any changes in the Constitution which might result therefrom. 
But for the success of such a conference it would be necessary for 
the representatives attending it to face facts instead of trying to 
argue them away, to make a serious effort to reconcile differences 
by making concessions instead of asserting claims of which no 
modification is permitted, to exercise their individual judgment, 
wisdom and responsibility, instead of merely voicing the formulas 
of a mandate from which they have no authority to depart. There 
is still time for preparations to be made for a conference on these 
lines, but the omens at the moment are not very hopeful. 

The scene is now set, the actors are arrayed in their stage 
costumes, and all are waiting for Sir John Simon to ring up the 
curtain on the next act. How far in that act the drama will pro- 
gress towards its dénouement depends on others than Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues. Indian politicians are fond of asking 
the Government for a change of heart. The use of the phrase is 
comforting to them, for it suggests that the Government alone is 
responsible for any delay in their progress, but we are daily 
reminded that there are many hearts in which a change would be 
beneficial. British statesmen would find it easier to help India 
if her public men were less insistent on the fact that the interests 
of the two countries were necessarily antagonistic. The urgent 
need of the moment is to find the lines along which the interests 
of both countries can equally be served. That will be the main 
purpose of the Conference which is to meet this year. The 
British Government, the Indian princes and British India all 
have different interests, and if their differences alone are insisted 
upon there can be little progress. But they also have much in 
common, and it will be the duty of each to pursue courageously and 
exclusively their common gain. The realisation of India’s national 
ideal would also be the triumph of British statesmanship, but if 
the practical difficulties, which are enormous, are to be overcome, 
Indians will have to show greater confidence in each other and 
realise that a nation cannot be created out of criticism alone. 
British statemen, too, must remember that responsibility has to 
be imposed before it can be exercised. Advisory functions and 
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supervised authority are no training in the exercise of responsi- 
bility, and it is in such a school that India has hitherto been 
expected to graduate. 

The task which we have set ourselves to accomplish in India 
is one which has never yet been accomplished in the history 
of the world. To ignore the difficulties, to be blind to facts, is to 
court failure. To exaggerate the difficulties, to be lacking in faith, 
is to court despair. Let the facts and the difficulties be boldly 
faced, but let faith and experience lead us to overcome them. 
Religious divisions we have known ourselves; they have pro- 
duced strife, but they have forced toleration. Invasions and 
conquests we have experienced from without, but our Constitution 
we have evolved from within. We cannot impose upon India a 
written Constitution that will suit the conditions of a country of 
which but few of us know anything. We can but help to pro- 
duce the machinery that will enable Indians to mould their own 
Government to satisfy the conditions of their country. 

The present Government has taken the wisest course open to 
them. ‘ We shall shortly have before us,’ they have said, ‘ the 
recommendations of a Commission that has devoted two years to 
its task. Before we-commit ourselves to any decision upon its 
Report, we invite representatives of the Indian princes and of 
various communities in British India to confer with us freely and 
openly upon the whole problem.’ No fairer offer could be made. 
The world is watching with interest the response which India will 
make, the use she will make of so great an opportunity. Those 
who have replied, ‘ We will not confer with you, we will neither 
contribute any suggestions ourselves nor listen to anyone else,’ 
have already shown themselves to be a negligible element in the 
solution of the problem. Again, if any representatives attend 
the Conference and say ‘ We will state the case of those whom we 
represent, but we will listen to no other,’ they will make but a 
poor contribution to the discussion. But if India sends her best 
men, and they apply their best judgment to a consideration of 
the ‘practical difficulties and the reconciliation of the conflicting 
interests involved in the problem, the present year may prove to 
be the beginning of a new and brighter chapter in the history of 
their country. 

LyTTon. 





THE COAL MINES BILL 


AT the time of writing this article the Coal Mines Bill, introduced 
by the Government, has passed the second reading, and is before 
the House of Commons in committee stage. Consideration of 
Part I. of the Bill, which relates to the marketing of coal, has 
been deferred until the other parts have been dealt with. Many 
amendments to the Bill have been set down and will be proposed 
and debated, some of which, if passed, will considerably alter its 
complexion. Indeed, it may emerge from Parliament an Act 
bearing but small resemblance to the Bill as introduced. The Bill 
is divided into five parts, namely : 


Part I., relating to the production, supply and sale of coal ; 

Part II., dealing with hours of work ; 

Part III., referring to the setting up of a Coal Mines 
National Industrial Board ; 

Part IV. deals with the subject of amalgamations, pro- 
vides for three Commissioners, since amended to five. This 
was not contemplated in the first draft of the Bill; and 

Part V., which contains certain general provisions, in- 
cluding an interpretation clause. 


It is with the provisions of Part I. that the present writer is 
chiefly concerned. Part I. of the Bill really embodies the con- 
clusions arrived at by the majority of the colliery owners in 
certain districts, the genesis of which was the original ‘ Five 
Counties’ scheme, as the working arrangement operative in 
the Midland Area was termed. To the Five Counties scheme, 
as well as to the scheme as extended, there has been all along 
strong opposition by a minority of the coal owners and miners’ 
leaders. In adopting the majority view, with other matters 
added thereto in which the colliery owners were not in agree- 
ment, there can be no doubt the Government was animated by 
the high motive of bringing peace and prosperity to the industry. 
The present writer, when the Five Counties scheme was mooted, 
was at first inclined to regard as both practicable and desirable 
the principle of giving to each constituent member, whether 
district or national, a tonnage quota, believing that in the long 
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run the quota of each coal district would be decided by low pro- 
duction costs and that the colliery which was able to produce 
below the cost upon which controlled quotations were based 
would maintain, and probably increase, its quota and make a 
better profit. But a fuller investigation of the facts, and more 
mature consideration of the subject, disclosed the untenability of 
the proposition. 

The Bill sets out that each coal-mining district is to have a 
scheme, to be worked by the colliery owners themselves, with a 
central co-ordinating scheme for the whole of Great Britain, 
which schemes, when approved by the Board of Trade, shall have 
statutory effect. The production from each coal-mining district 
and each colliery in a district is to be limited, a maximum output 
being fixed. In the words of the explanatory memorandum to 
the Bill, the schemes are to be so framed ‘as to ensure that, 
within reasonable limits, the quantity of coal offered for sale by 
a colliery and the price charged for it shall accord with the state 
of current demand ’—a somewhat indeterminate statement ;- for 
who is to decide what are ‘ reasonable limits’ and what are the 
factors for the ascertainment of the ‘ state of current demand’ ? 

Sub-section 6 of section 1 (Part I.) reads: ‘any scheme for 
the time being in force shall have effect as if it were enacted in 
this Act,’ which is to say that the Five Counties scheme, being 
now in force, would have statutory sanction on the passage of 
the Bill, and would be compulsorily applied to the present non- 
members. Will, one is led to ask, those firms who are brought 
into the scheme in this way receive less favourable treatment than 
those which have joined voluntarily ? 

The Bill contains no definition of ‘standard output’ or 
‘standard tonnage,’ which are vital factors in the case, seeing 
that the ‘ quotas ’ subsequently to be fixed are merely a ratio or 
percentage of the ‘standard tonnage.’ Clause 6 (c) makes it 
clear that the ‘standard tonnage’ is to be determined by the 
provisions of the district scheme, so that the ‘ standard tonnage’ 
has been fixed in respect of those coalfields where the Five Counties 
scheme is operative, but fixed in an unreal, artificial, and unfair 
manner. To prove this, let us see what the procedure is. It is, 
in the first instance, to allow members to take for their ‘ datum ’ 
or ‘standard’ the best single year between 1912-1927 for each 
pit. Thus, one firm took 1913 for pit A, 1925 for pit B, and 
1927 for pit C, or the best year in that period for each pit, the 
aggregate output so arrived at being far in excess of any average 
year. The first quota was 67 per cent. of the standard thus 
determined. The anomaly is made clearer when it is stated that, 


in the case in point, 67 per cent. actually represented 105 per cent. 
of the real average output of the undertaking. Apply the method 
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with the Act in force. Yorkshire would be allowed ~ of the 
‘ standard tonnage’ for the county. The present members would 
retain their quotas (since there is no obligation to review), and 
members brought in by the Bill be given an unfair quota. 

We are informed that the public interest is protected by the 
fact that all details of every scheme must be approved by the 
Board of Trade, and, further, by the provision made in the Bill 
for the formation of a National Committee and district com- 
mittees of investigation, including representatives of consumers. 
The erection of such committees was not contemplated, and is 
being vigorously opposed by the colliery owners as an unjustifi- 
able interference in their industry. The answer to this opposition 
is, of course, that the coal-mining industry differs to a large 
extent from other industries in that it is basic in character, as it 
is concerned with the production of a material upon the existence 
of which other forms of industrial productive effort are funda- 
mentally dependent. How far the public is protected under the 
provisions referred to will be seen from an examination of the 
personnel of the committees. The National Committee is to 
comprise nine members and the district committees five members 
each. In the case of the National Committee two of the members 
are to be representative of the owners and two of the miners. In 
that of the district committees there is to be one of each. The 
other halves are to be representative of the consumers’ interests, 
the chairman being the odd man. The Board of Trade appoints 
the committees. The representatives of the colliery owners and 
miners will probably unite to maintain a high price level. Much 
will depend upon the view taken by the chairmen (the interests, 
if any, of which they are representative are not stated) ; clearly 
they should be impartially minded persons and hold the balance 
between the equally divided high and low price elements in the 
committees. 

If the complaints reported by the committee to the Board of 
Trade concerning the operation of a scheme in any district are 
not rectified, the Board may direct that the scheme shall cease 
to have statutory effect. The Central Investigating Committee 
is to investigate matters concerned with the central scheme and 
the district investigating committees matters relating to the 
district schemes. 

In this connection, an outstanding anomaly of the Bill may 
be pointed out. Whereas under the Bill a majority of the owners 
may impose the provisions of a scheme upon their unwilling neigh- 
bours, on the other hand, if a majority of the owners (as for 
example in Scotland) refuse to work a scheme imposed by the 
Board of Trade, the Government has no power to enforce such 
scheme on the owners. 
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The machinery is very cumbersome. The investigation com- 
mittees, apparently, do not get to work until a complaint is 
lodged. They do not act of their own volition. Their position is 
not enviable, for presumably frivolous complaints and complaints 
from disgruntled persons will have to receive attention as well as 
valid complaints. The period that must elapse before a bond fide 
complaint is fully met will be extensive, the order being as follows: 
first, complaint ; second, complaint investigated by the com- 
mittee ; third, report of the committee to the Board of Trade ; 
fourth, consideration of the report by the Board of Trade, ‘ and 
if, after considering the report and consulting such persons as 
appear to them to be affected, the Board agree with the opinion 
of the committee, the Board shall make recommendations to the 
council or executive board charged with the duty of administering 
the scheme with a view to the rectification of the matter com- 
plained of.’ But this is not all, for the Board of Trade may hold 
inquiries for the purpose of assisting them to consider the report 
of a committee of investigation—a long-drawn-out business. The 
fact of the matter is that if once fixation of prices, with its neces- 
sary corollary, the artificial quota in production, is instituted, 
flexibility, so important in an industry like the coal trade, 
if not destréyed, is seriously impaired by the machinery 
necessary to prevent the abuse of the system and to protect the 
public. 

The promotion of Part I. of the Bill is evidently due to the 
supposition that the demand for British coal is considerably less 
than the productive capacity of the collieries. In this connexion 
reference may be made to Professor Jones’ interesting article in 
the issue of The Nineteenth Century of last month, where he states 
that the productive capacity of British collieries has increased 
since 1913 from approximately 290,000,000 tons (the actual out- 
put for that year was 287,000,000 tons) to approximately 
330,000,000 tons per annum at the present time, ‘ while,’ says 
he, ‘ the demand for British coal has fallen from 290,000,000 tons 
to approximately 250,000,000 tons,’ adding, ‘ Such is the problem 
to be solved.’ 

But are these statements based on sound reasoning? All 
that can be stated positively is that 287,000,000 tons were raised 
and sold in the year 1913 and about 256,000,000 tons (not 
250,000,000 tons) were raised and sold during 1929. The proba- 
bility is that more than 287,000,000 tons could have been raised 
in 1913. Owing to the concentration upon and the intensive 
working of the most available coal during the war, the limita- 
tion imposed on the supply of plant and machinery, and the 
consequently restricted development, the productive capacity 
of the collieries after the war was for some years certainly much 
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below that of 1913. The probability is that at the present time 
it is about equal to that of 19173. 


The school favouring price fixation and restriction proceeds, 
then, on the assumption that the productive capacity of the 
mines is greatly in excess of the demand, hence competition by 
the collieries for the largest share possible compatible with 
their production capacity must bring down the price realisable 
to, and indeed below, the line of the cost of production. Conse- 
quently it is argued, the only way to meet the situation is to 
diminish production, bringing it to the level of demand, to estab- 
lish minimum selling prices, and to parcel out the production to 
meet the demand, district by district, and colliery by colliery, 
enabling all to get a profit. This is really the old attitude of the 
miners, who used to advocate restriction of output in order to 
force up wages, an attitude which was condemned by the:colliery 
owners, but is now to be applied by them to their own case, If this 
is not the process of reasoning followed, it is not possible to under- 
stand the raison d’étre of the Bill. That this ratiocination is based 
upon an imperfect knowledge of the industry and of economics is 
not difficult to establish: those who pursue it are putting the 
cart before the horse. They are attacking the problem from the 
wrong end. 

To advance in support of the Government and other similar 
marketing schemes, as some persons do, the case of the West- 
phalian Syndicate is beside the point. The cases are not fairly 
comparable. The Westphalian Syndicate covers but one field ; 
the other German fields, with one exception, produce quite a 
different kind of fuel—namely, brown coal, of a vastly lower 
calorific value than true coal. The two classes of fuel do not enter 
into competition with one another. The brown coal is not 
exported, being mostly consumed near the point of production. 
The brown coalfields are far distant from the Westphalian field, 
and into their area but little true coal is carried. The other true 
coalfield, Silesia, is distant from the Westphalian field over 500 
miles as the crow flies, whereas in Great Britain we have numerous 
coalfields separated from each other by comparatively short dis- 
tances. Professor Jones states, in his article already referred to, 
that the syndicate during the British coal stoppage in 1926 did 
not charge exorbitant prices. That isso; but it did what was as 
bad for us—it insisted on long-term contracts, greatly to the 
detriment of the British coal trade. Some of these contracts have 
only recently terminated. 

Whilst on the subject of Germany, attention may be called to 
the fact that that country is, as was predicted, making reprisals 
in regard to the Five Counties Scheme in that steps are being 
taken to prevent the unregulated importation of subsidised 
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’ (through an inland levy) British coal. At this very moment the 
Five Counties plan is crumbling. Exports from Hull and Humber 
ports have rapidly diminished during the last few months. 

On reflecting over the subject before us one arrives at. five 
definite conclusions which are both axiomatic and fundamental. 
These are : 

(x) That the price of fuel is one of the principal items in the 
cost of living. In this respect fuel is only second in importance to 
air, water, and food ; 

(2) That the world demand for coal is constantly on the up 
grade ; 

(3) That the extent of the demand for coal is in very large 
measure governed by the price at which it is available ; 

(4) That the limitation of output—+.e., the introduction of 
the artificial quota—leads to the enhancement of the cost of pro- 
duction ; and 

(5) That the fixing of selling prices is an instrument making 
for decreased demand. 

The examination of the costing accounts of almost any manu- 
facturing concern will make evident the very important part 
which power, heat, drid light—in other words, fuel—plays in the 
cost of production. In many cases this item is second only in 
importance to that of labour. The increase of only a few pence 
per ton in the price of fuel has a marked effect in the cost of many 
commodities—e.g., gas, electricity, steel, metals generally, and 
chemicals. The price of nearly every sort of raw or manufactured 
thing is, though gradually falling, higher now than in pre-war 
days. The downward grade towards the establishment of a 
general economic level will be assisted materially by a reduction 
in the price of fuel. But the effect of Part I. of the Bill would be 
to make one of the links in the vicious circle stronger. If we take 
the latest figures available—namely, those for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1929—and compare them with those for the ‘boom’ 
year 1913, we will find that the selling price is now 60 per cent. 
and the cost of production 115 per cent. higher than in 1973. 
But if the comparison is instituted between present-day figures 
and those in respect of a normal pre-war year the difference is still 
more marked. 

The visualisation of the situation as of a fixed world demand 
for coal and all coal-producing countries as struggling for the 
biggest possible share of it is an erroneous point of view. The 
world’s production—and presumably, therefore, the measure of 
its consumption (seeing that coal only within very small limits is 
a storable article)—is on the up grade. Let us take four years— 
namely, 1900, because it was a purely normal year; 1913, 
because it was a ‘ boom’ year in the British coal trade (a decline 
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set in early in 1914), when the record output of 287,000,000 tons 
‘was attained, and because it was the last complete year before 
the war (the war period 1914-1918 inclusive, it will be agreed, 
should be omitted as being entirely abnormal, as also the years 
immediately succeeding the war, as being a period of feverish 
activity, to be followed by one of intense depression), and the 
year 1928, though a year of depression, as it witnessed the begin- 
ning of improvement in the coal trade in Britain and elsewhere ; 
and, finally, as indicative of the most recent trend in production 
of coal, the figures for the last year, as based on the first six 
months, are given. The figures in long tons are : 


For 1900 _ . , ; . : 765,000,000 
» 1913 . ; : , - 1,324,000,000 
Sy oa : : . - _1,430,000,000 
» 1929 . ‘ s ; .  1,490,000,000 


It will be seen that the world demand for coal during the year 
1928 was 106,000,000 tons in excess of the ‘ boom’ year 1913, when 
Great Britain produced her maximum output, and that for 1929 
60,000,000 tons in excess of 1928. The upward grade in coal 
consumption, it should be remarked, continues in spite of the 
increased consumption of such substitutes for coal as oil and 
hydro-electric power—substitutes the advent of which is largely, 
indeed mainly, due to the high price of coal—and in spite, also, of 
the more scientific and economic use of coal. That the more 
economic use of coal cannot be relied upon as a check to con- 
sumption—indeed, the effect is quite the reverse, seeing that 
economy in use conduces to cheapness in generation of power, 
and the cheaper anything is the more of it there is consumed— 
was shown to be true by Jevons in his well-known work on the 
Coal Question. Coal is too dear in Great Britain. If the price is 
lowered the consumption will increase. The up grade in world 
consumption since the war has proceeded at a slower rate than 
before it. The reason for this is obvious ; the post-war price of 
coal, as in the case of nearly all commodities, is considerably 
greater. The problem for solution is not how to meet a reduced 
demand by fixing higher selling prices and restricting output—as 
intended under Part I. of the Coal Mines Bill—but how to decrease 
the cost of production so as to enable us to sell at a lower price, if 
need be, and so to increase the demand for our coal. In the words 
of an eminent Scottish colliery owner, Mr. Wallace Thorneycroft, 
in one of a series of articles published by the Glasgow Herald on 
January 8, 1930, ‘We must reduce our costs in order to get 
someone to buy what we can make at prices that yield some 
profit to the heavy industries. The standard of living ultimately 
depends upon production per head of population, but that pro- 
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duction must be at a price that enables us to command our share 
of the world’s markets.’ Mr. Thorneycroft is, of course, quite 
right. The standard of living does ultimately depend upon pro- 
duction per head of population, and upon the power consumption 
per head of population, in which respect it is interesting to institute 
a comparison between Great Britain and the United States of 
America, In the latter country the amount of power used per 
worker is 56 per cent. more than in the United Kingdom; and 
if we eliminate workers in trades where the use of power is limited, 
or even impossible, we shall find that in the United States the use 
of power where it can be used is nearly double what it is here. In 
the United States not only is the standard of wages higher than 
in the United Kingdom, but living conditions are better. Inci- 
dentally, the best cure for low wages is more motive power. Or, 
from the manufacturer’s or colliery owner’s point of view, the 
chief offset against the increasing cost of labour is the more 
extensive use of motive power. Hence the importance of 
procuring cheap power produced with the greatest economy 
of fuel. 

What is not generally recognised by the lay public is that 
deductions made from‘ the comparison of a coal mine with a 
factory, fromthe point of view of production, are entirely unre- 
liable, inasmuch as the comparison is not one of like with like. 
Whereas in the case of a factory it is possible to diminish the out- 
put of the manufactured articles with but slight, if any, increase 
of cost per ton by merely cutting out a section of the works, it is 
not possible to do so in a coal mine. In the latter instance what- 
ever the output—within, of course, certain wide limits—the same 
length of main roadways has to be maintained, the full ventilation 
has to be produced, the same amount of water has to be raised, 
nearly the same number of boilers have to be kept up, and the dead 
rents have to be paid. Many, one might say most, collieries can 
only be worked at a profit on the basis of a full output. Con- 
tinuity of operation is essential if cost per ton is to be kept down. 
The allocation to many collieries of an artificial quota well below 
the capacity of production would spell ruin unless the price 
realisable per ton produced was considerably advanced, hence 
the reason for fixing selling prices and for the cutting out of com- 
petition. But inasmuch as higher selling prices must conduce to 
a decrease in demand, with consequently a smaller quota, the 
price will have to be still further advanced, and so on and so on— 
a sort of ‘ rake’s progress.’ Under the scheme, if the export trade 
in coal is to be maintained in the face of foreign competition, it 
must be at the expense of the home consumer, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that the export must be preserved by means of 
taxation of the British public for the benefit of the foreign con- 
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sumers, who will be given the advantage of cheap coal in com- 
petition with the British manufacturer. As Mr. A. Allan Paton 
said in his admirable and lucid address at the annual meeting of 
Martins Bank at Liverpool on January 28 last, this would ‘ inevit- 
ably lead to the dumping of more foreign material into this 
country, thus reducing the home production of iron and steel and 
thereby increasing unemployment.’ 

Having shown the inadequacy of Part I. of the Bill to meet 
the situation—especially in view of the fact that, under Part II., 
it is proposed to reduce the working time of the miners by half an 
hour—it is incumbent on the critic to point out the real cure—if 
he has one—for the ills under which the industry is labouring. 
In other words, how are costs to be reduced so as to permit of 
cheaper coal being forthcoming with resultant increased demand ? 
The answer is by organising from the operative source— 
that is, from the productive end—instead of from the selling 
end, and instituting more effective cheap and business-like 
distribution. 

As the writer has said elsewhere,! ‘I, personally, am firmly 
convinced that the coal mining industry of Great Britain can be 
placed on a profitable basis, and that in the not distant future ; 
but to accomplish this drastic reorganisation will be required, the 
first move being in the direction of the combination of the col- 
lieries into groups of like natural and trade conditions.’ The 
Samuel Commission, after an examination of the evidence for 
and against, and by their presentation of the working results of 
colliery undertakings of different sizes, came to the definite con- 
clusion that amalgamation made for cheaper production. Indeed, 
when we consider the many and various advantages resulting 
from the combination upon a proper basis of a number of small 
production units in a given district, one is surprised that such 
combinations have not been more widely carried into effect. 
Where they have been brought about, usually, owing to the desire 
of overcoming opposition and following the line of least resistance, 
the capitalisation has been excessive. It is essential, in order that 
the combinations may be economically effective, that they be on 
the basis of a present-day valuation and on that of a willing buyer 
and a willing seller. Inflated capitalisation is subversive to the 
best interests of the industry, and conducive ultimately to trouble 
between capital and labour. 

If we were to assume that every small railway station on a 
railway system was left to evolve its own destiny, without con- 
trol from a central authority at headquarters, we would have 


1‘ The Future of the Coal Mining Industry,’ an address delivered at the 
annual meeting of the British Science Guild, April 1926, and since brought up to 
date and published in Progress of April 1929. 
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something akin to the system of separate units prevalent in the 
coal-mining industry. Let us consider in more detail some of the 
savings which would result from district amalgamation, i.e., from 
a system of collective production as opposed to the present system 
of numerous small ente: . 

(z) In the Working of the Collieries. Mechanisation and elec- 
trification is very far from complete at our collieries. To take one 
instance alone. It is reasonable to conclude from the available 
statistics that of the total horse-power at collieries a considerable 
proportion remains still unconverted into electricity which might 
be so converted, probably 1,000,000 horse-power, a figure which 
would still leave 750,000 horse-power of steam-driven plant at 
the coal mines. There were in 1924 (the figures are given in 
respect of 1924 merely because the Census of Production relates 
to that year) over 337,000 horse-power of reciprocating engines 
driving electric generators at coal mines. It is probable that a 
substantial proportion could be replaced by steam turbines, either 
live steam or mixed pressure, with a reduction of 50 per cent., 
probably more, of the steam consumption. Fresh capital is 
needed to enable this to be carried out. Under a system of 
amalgamation the necessary financial arrangements would be 
simplified, espécially if the Government were to revive, or extend 
to collieries, the ‘ trade facilities ’ principle, making amalgamation 
on an approved basis a condition precedent to the granting of the 
financial credit in respect of carrying out an approved scheme of 
development, mechanisation or reorganisation. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as under combinations of collieries the 
working of coal would be concentrated in the cheaper and more 
easily worked units, the cost of production would fall not only to 
the present lowest level, but, seeing that the output from these 
more cheaply worked collieries would be vastly increased, it would 
tend to fall below the present lowest level. 

(2) Centralisation of (2) Pumping Water and (6) Washing 
and other treatment of Coal for Market would be possible and 
result in very considerable savings in overhead charges. 

(3) The Central Purchasing of Materials for Collieries would 
make for efficiency and economy. It must be apparent that some 
1400 separate concerns (some 2500 collieries) purchasing materials 
independently cannot do so as effectively or cheaply as if they 
were a few corporations. 

(4) Displacement of Vested Interests. The number of direc- 
tors would be greatly reduced, as also the number of managing 
directors, consulting engineers, and general managers. The 
middlemen—selling agents—would largely disappear and the 
number of clerks be reduced. 

(5) In respect of Privately Owned Railways, Rolling Stock 
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and Shipping Staithes the reduction would be considerable under 
a system of common user, with resultant saving in transport 
(6) Saving in Freights. There would be control of freights to 
an extent impossible to a number of small separate units. 

(7) Distribution. The principle should be established that 
coal should be consumed as near the actual point of production as 
possible, with great resultant saving in transport. This can only 
be achieved by setting up a system of central control. There are 
some 700,000 privately owned railway wagons hampering the 
railway companies by reason of special shunting and marshalling 
of rolling stock. The system has the effect of increasing colliery 
costs owing to the amount of shunting they have to do. 

In the actual work of marketing coal great savings can be 
effected. Taking Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester and London and 
Southampton, and eliminating transport entirely, the cost of dis- 
tribution was before the war 5s. 9}d. per ton in the aggregate, 
since the war 12s. per ton. In the Report by the ‘ Advisory Com- 
mittee for Coal and the Coal Industry on the possibility of effect- 
ing Economies in the Costs that make up the Price of Coal to the 
consumer,’ 1923, it is stated: ‘ While on the evidence before us 
we accept the figures, we are bound to remark that those respon- 
sible for the distributing trade should take immediate steps to 
render considerable reductions possible in most of the items.’ 
Nothing has been done. Under such a system as has been adum- 
brated the work of distribution would be rendered comparatively 
easy and vastly cheaper. 

With the desire of the Government to reduce the hours of 
work of the coal miners one has every sympathy, but to effect 
this at the cost of crippling the industry by increasing the cost of 
production would be a suicidal policy. At the time of writing 
the reduction from eight to seven and a half hours has been 
assented to by the House of Commons. It must be remembered 
that not all collieries are working on an eight-hour basis. One of 
the results of the reorganisation along the lines indicated in this 
article would be to render the reduction possible without crippling 
the industry. The interregnum between the present state of 
affairs and the coming into full operation of the amalgamations 
could be met by a loan to the collieries at a small rate of interest 
and repayable by instalments. 

The proposal under Part III. of the Bill to establish an Indus- 
trial Board of seventeen members to investigate and report upon 
disputes as to wages and conditions in the event of failure to 
settle in the district has been passed in committee, and, let us 
hope, may prove helpful in bringing peace to the industry. But 
when it has inquired and reported, will matters be greatly 
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advanced towards a settlement unless with the combatant the 
wish for settlement is present ? 

The British coal-mining industry is the most harassed, un- 
settled, and legislated for branch of industrial activity in Great 
Britain.. But there are many persons in that industry of con- 
spicuous ability who are ‘ instinct with self-reliance, and confident, 
even in adversity, of winning through to success.’ ? 


R. A. S. REDMAYNE. 


? A quotation from a recent leading article in The Times, 
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TuE historian who tries in the far-off future to classify and define 
the outlook of the three parties in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century will be confronted with some puzzling paradoxes. He 
will have to explain how Mr. Lloyd George, who has never 
accepted the Socialist philosophy, led the Liberal Party from the 
arid sands of laisser-faire into the morass of diluted Socialism 
without his flock noticing any change of pasture ; he will have to 
explain how Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, without ever admitting any 
flaw in Socialism as a theory, became head of an Administration 
which treats coal-owners, railway companies, and discount houses 
with the reverent fear of a worshipper before a shrine. He may 
study the personnel of the two Administrations of 1929 and 
spring to the conclusion that the General Election was chiefly 
significant as showing the country’s desire to be ruled by Eton 
and not by Harrow. But what will be to the historian of the 
future an academic problem is one of vital importance to the 
younger school of Unionists who find themselves so much in agree- 
ment with many of their opponents, and so much out of sympathy 
with the older school in their own party, that they often doubt 
just where they stand and what they stand for. 

Temperamentally the Unionist and the Socialist are akin, 
because they both believe that men are actuated by emotion 
rather than by reason ; but the emotion to which the Unionist 
appeals is at best patriotism, at worst jingoism, while the Socialist 
appeals at best to Christian charity, at worst to class hatred, 
Both are instinctively distrustful, like the elector, of intellectual 
ability, and like to see power in the hands of country gentlemen or 
trade union officials. Both parties now sadly recognise that they 
must hire intellectuals to do their dirty work for them, but they 
hardly conceal their deep-rooted aversion. That is why the 
Tories form the ‘ stupid party ’ and Labour men ‘ the silly party.’ 
It is only in the Liberal Party that the Morleys and the Asquiths, 
the Birrells and the Ramsay Muirs, the Keynes and the Simons, 
the Samuels and the Fishers can find the rarefied atmosphere in 
which they float like disembodied intellects. It is no wonder 
that this thin, small voice of reason fails to make any great appeal 
to the present electorate. 
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There is an instinctive antipathy between the Tory and the 
Radical mind which makes any real union between the two 
parties unthinkable until the far-off day when the Labour Party 
will try to bring in Socialism in our time. There is not the same 
antipathy between Socialists and Tories, but Tories cannot 
associate themselves in any way with a party which relies so 
largely upon the support of the feckless, the improvident, the 
loafer and the half-witted. If it is made a reproach against 
Conservatives—not without some justification—that they are 
unduly influenced by the possessing classes, it is an equally 
justifiable reproach to the Labour Party that they rely upon the 
support of the lowest section of the community. 

Where, then, does the Conservative Party stand? It must 
discharge the duty to which the Liberal Party has been false of 
urging economy, the importance of private enterprise, and the 
freedom of the mdividual to follow his own will and to retain his 
own property. It must also discharge the duty to which the 
Socialists have been false of putting the national interest above 
vested interests: Breakages, Limited, is already a sinister 
influence in politits. 

It is the chief metit of the Tory Party that it has never 
allowed itself to become irrevocably committed to any political 
nostrum ; it has never seen the fulfilment of a Divine purpose in 
unrestricted individualism nor in unqualified Socialism. It is 
therefore in the happy position of not having to recant, but with 
enlightened opportunism adapts its policy to circumstances 
instead of trying to adapt circumstances to a priori theory. The 
strength of the Conservative Party lies in its being always the 
inevitable alternative Government. Whenever the rash experi- 
ments of Liberals or Socialists have alarmed the country and it 
wants safety first for a little, it always calls the Conservatives 
back to office. It has been tacitly understood for a century 
between John Bull and the Tory Party that whenever he wants 
safety first he will turn to the Unionist Party. The error of 
making ‘ safety first ’ a slogan at the last election was that John 
Bull felt it to be a breach of confidence for the Unionist Party to 
publish to the world for the first time a private and a confidential 
understanding. 

The great division of opinion in the Conservative Party which 
is causing it most uneasiness is the old fiscal problem. Lord Grey 
said truly that Protectionists always tend to drift into the 
Conservative Party, and they appear to be preparing a new bid 
for control. The vital issue is not whether Mr. Baldwin is to 
remain leader ; that is not really in dispute. If he were a less 
modest man he might quote to the candidates for his office the 
words of Charles II. to his brother: ‘ They will never kill me, 
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James, to make you king.’ It is only because two newspaper 
proprietors happen to dislike him that his personal position has 
become a subject of discussion in the country. Mr. Baldwin is 
important chiefly because he determines whether the Protectionist 
or Free Trade section of the party shall dictate policy. 

The Protectionists are right in saying that never before was 
the country so disposed to try a tariff policy as it is mow. So 
long as Great Britain was prosperous, and every year increasingly 
so, the arguments in favour of Free Trade were obvious: good 
health is a strong reason for not going to a quack doctor. But 
when a man has been long sick, and his family doctor has not been 
able to cure his complaint, the desire to try any desperate remedy 
becomes increasingly great. There is always the temptation to 
discard the qualified practitioner without duly weighing the prob- 
ability of the quack making matters worse. 

Free Trade Unionists recognise with satisfaction that safe- 
guarding has done good toa number of industries, and they do not 
follow the doctrinaire Liberal assumption that necessarily they 
must have done harm, They agree that tariffs area drug and not 
a food, but strychnine has proved a valuable heart stimulant 
and saved many lives. Properly and scientifically administered 
tariffs may do good and no harm, but the cases where they can be 
beneficially used are few. In particular they will usually raise 
prices, or (what is equally important) prevent prices from being 
lowered, and if the article safeguarded is a raw material for 
anything else the enhancement in price is likely to damage the 
subsequent industry to at least as great an extent as it benefits the 
primary one. 

So long as safeguarding is restricted to gas mantles, lace, 
gloves, cutlery, music instruments, etc., there is no reason to 
suppose that much harm will be done, and the volume of employ- 
ment in this country may be toa minute extent increased. But 
is it worthy of a great party to make the safeguarding of gas 
mantles and music instruments and a heterogeneous collection of 
other articles reminiscent of a jumble sale catalogue a prominent 
feature in its programme ? 

The answer in which everyone concurs is ‘No,’ and the 
Protectionists draw the moral that everything ought to be safe- 
guarded—some, indeed, except agriculture, the largest British 
industry, preferring prudence to logic—and would like to begin 
with iron and steel. Now here they usually desert the argument 
that safeguarding does not raise prices to the consumer, and spring 
nimbly into an adjoining boat with the argument, probably true, 
that if the British steel industry were guaranteed the home 
market it could reduce the price of British steel. Without, 


however, a reduction in the price of foreign steel, the state of such 
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industries as tin-plating, engineering, and shipbuilding 
would be made still worse than it is now. As these industries 
are even more dependent than the steel industry on export 
markets, the drug of safeguarding must here at least lose its 
potency. Into the old Free Trade versus Protection arguments 
it is not the purpose of this article to go, but Conservative Free 
Traders summarise their arguments as follows : 

(rt) They believe Protection to be unsound for any country— 

(2) Especially for a country like Great Britain dependent upon 
and organised for a large export trade ; 

(3) They note that unemployment is chiefly due to the loss of 
foreign markets, for which the home market can never be 
a substitute ; 

(4) And they do not see why their party should perform the 
unprecedented feat of committing suicide for a third time 
in a lifetime to give their Protectionist friends another 
chance to convert the electorate. 

While opposed to a general tariff, we do not deny that safe- 
guarding in special circumstances may prove beneficial, and 
India would seem to have shown the way. The Indian Fiscal 
Commission’s Report; which was accepted and is acted upon by 
the Government of India, provides for the creation of a permanent 
Tariff Board, and all claims for protection put forward by any 
industry are referred as a matter of course to that board for 
examination, and its reports are really valuable and impartial 
documents commanding general confidence. The principles by 
- which it is to be guided are laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
as follows (par. 97, at p. 54) : 

In dealing with all claims to protection the Tariff Board should in the 
first instance satisfy itself that the following three conditions are fulfilled : 

(1) The industry must be one possessing natural advantages such as 
an abundant supply of raw material, a sufficient supply of labour, 
or a large home market. . . . The natural advantages possessed 
by an Indian industry should be analysed carefully, in order to 
ensure as far as possible that no industry is protected which will 
become a permanent burden upon the community. 

(2) The industry must be one which without the help of protection 
either is not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop as 
rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country. 

(3) The industry must be one which will eventually be able to face 
world competition without protection. ... The protection we 
contemplate is a temporary protection to be given to industries 
which will eventually be able to stand alone. 


If safeguarding were limited on the lines recommended for India 
by the Fiscal Commission, most Unionist Free Traders and not a 


few Liberals and Socialists would regard it as a wise and un- 
objectionable measure. 
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The whole question has, however, taken on a new aspect owing 
to the stunts of two noble journalists. Lord Rothermere’s 
campaign is of no particular interest, as it follows the general lines 
of Mr. Baldwin’s policy in 1923. There is nothing new in the 
practice of assassinating a man and subsequently stealing his 
clothes, but in this case the motive for the assassination would 
seem to have been malice, and robbery has been a belated after- 
thought. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s Empire Crusade is on a different footing, 
and is a source of exquisite embarrassment to Unionists. They 
welcome the Empire Crusade, because it cannot fail to educate the 
Mother Country to the immense importance of the Dominion 
markets, but to have a discovery they made a quarter of a century 
ago represented as a new idea which will solve all problems puts 
them into the false position of having to depreciate what they 
regard as the chief plank in their platform. 

When the idea of Empire Free Trade first sprang in all her 
lovely crudity from the brain of Lord Beaverbrook it definitely 
included the abolition of Dominion tariffs for British goods and a 
tax on foreign food and raw materials imported into Great 
Britain. The scheme was excellent, except that the British 
electorate will not tax foreign food and the Dominions will not 
untax British manufactures. 

It is extraordinary that Lord Beaverbrook, a Canadian, should 
ever have pretended that there is any possibility of the Dominion 
of Canada agreeing to the free importation of manufactured goods 
from Great Britain. The two great parties are both Protectionist, 
and only the Progressives, in importance and numbers not even 
comparable with the English Liberal Party, are Free Traders. 
The Progressives represent the prairie provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and they stand for Free Trade, 
whether universal or Imperial, because Protection raises the cost 
of living all through the Dominion, while the grain that the 
prairie provinces export only obtains the price it will fetch in the 
world market. In those three provinces the party, whether called 
the Progressive or the Farmers’ Party, is immensely strong, but 
at Ottawa it is always swamped by the Protectionists, whether 
Conservative or Liberal, from the manufacturing provinces of 
Quebec or Ontario. That this is inevitable is shown by the fact 
that Quebec returns sixty-five and Ontario eighty-two members 
to the House of Commons, while the three prairie provinces 
together return only fifty-four. Free Trade is no new idea in 
Canada, but it never has triumphed, and is never likely to 
triumph, over the vested interests of capital and labour intrenched 
in industrial Ontario and Quebec. 

Precisely similar conditions obtain in Australia. There more 
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than half the population are concentrated in the six capital cities 
engaged in industries artificially built up and kept alive by high 
tariffs. Is it likely that Australia will agree to scrap these 
industries created at such great cost in order to admit British 
goods free of duty ? 

The high standard of living of the Australian people is almost 
entirely paid for by the agriculturist, and he, like the Canadian 
farmer, realises that his cost of production and living has been 
raised by Protection, while his own products have to face the cold 
blast of world competition outside the snug tariff walls which 
pamper the town dweller. The Country Party in Australia is in 
much the same position as the Progressive Party in Canada, and 
is not much more powerful, except when the hazard of the elections 
gives it the deciding voice between the two great Protectionist 
parties. If there were any doubt as to the unwillingness of 
Australia to agree to Empire Free Trade two recent pronounce- 
ments by the Prime Minister, Mr. Scullon, should have ended it. 
On January 31 he said: ‘ There is no hope in life of getting Aus- 
tralia to agree to allowing the goods of every part of the Empire 
to enter free.’ He has even refused to send an Australian repre- 
sentative to the Tariff Conference at Geneva because ‘it was the 
intention of the Government to go right ahead and strengthen 
its tariff walls wherever it could.’ 

The Tory Party has been preaching Imperial Preference for 
twenty-five years, and even the modest instalment proposed in 
1923 was rejected by the electorate. It is a little provoking for 
men who have been labouring painfully and at no small cost for a 
lifetime to bridge a river to be accosted by a newcomer who 
accuses them of not having realised how valuable a bridge 
across the river would be, and with having overlooked the sim- 
plicity of making it. Faith may move mountains, but even the 
faith of Crusaders will not remove tariffs. 

Lord Beaverbrook appears now to be convinced that Free 
Trade with the Dominions cannot be brought about at once, but, 
casting around for some raft to save him in the shipwreck, he has 
noted the dependent Empire. He rightly draws attention to the 
present importance and vast potential value of the British Colonial 
markets. In Africa there are 36,000,000, in Asia, excluding 
India, 14,000,000 under our rule or influence, and scattered 
over the other continents are territories which we administer. 
He rightly draws attention to the deplorable hold which foreign 
manufacturers have obtained in these markets which are kept 
secure by Britain, and which are increasing in value because of 
our enlightened and beneficent administration. The present 
writer has often noted while travelling in British Dependencies 
the disappointingly small share that British commerce enjoys in 
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those countries. Does this lead to the conclusion that we should 
close the trade of the dependent Empire to foreign countries ? 

To that school of thinkers who glory in the name Imperialist, 
the Empire is not an estate to be exploited by Great Britain in 
order to solve her economic problems. To us the subject Empire is 
in the strictest sense of the world a sacred trust. Our pride in the 
Empire comes from what we have given to it, not from what we 
have got out of it. The labourer is worthy of his hire, and we 
realise thankfully that what we have done to establish peace and 
good government in our Colonies, to educate and enrich and 
civilise the natives of those territories, has resulted in great 
markets springing up in which we enjoy a large share of the trade. 
We bitterly regret that that share is not larger. But we will 
have nothing to do with a policy which aims at compelling the 
Nigerian native to pay a higher price for cotton goods made in 
Lancashire than he would pay if he bought a loin-cloth made in 
New England. 

New England—the very name reminds one that Lord Beaver- 
brook’s new policy is the old policy which caused the American 
Colonies to secede. The authors of historical text-books write of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s policy as it was applied two centuries ago : 


English statesmen strove so to regulate colonial trade that the greatest 
benefit should be conferred on England. From what we have seen of 
Mercantilist ideas, it is easy to lay down the principles applied. Colonies 
were encouraged to send home raw produce, such as sugar, tobacco, 
cotton-wool, indigo and dyes which could not be produced in England. 
But as colonies were to be used for the advantage of the mother-country, 
this advantage would be greatest if these goods were cheap and plentiful ; 
accordingly these articles were ‘enumerated ’ and prohibited from being 
sent to any but English ports. On the other hand, colonial export of such 
manufactured goods which could also be produced at home was held to be 
mischievous, and even those manufactures by which the colonies supplied 
their own wants were stopped. Thus the American colonists were not 
allowed to make beaver hats, though they could make them at little over 
one-third of the cost of the imported hats, because by doing so they 
diminished the market for English goods. . . . Thus hampered by restric- 
tions as to what they exported, and where they sent it, prevented from 
selling in the best market, and forced to buy dear for the sake of a mother- 
country which many of them had never seen, the allegiance of the American 
colonists was exposed to a strain. 


Many people who never tire of emphasising the vast field for 
British trade within the Empire will in no circumstances agree 
to fostering it by a method they regard as morally wrong, politi- 
cally unwise, and economically unsound. 

The cry for ‘a policy,’ good, bad, or indifferent, must be 
resisted by the Unionist Party, and Mr. Baldwin never showed 
greater statesmanship than in his speech at the Coliseum on 
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February 5. Great pressure was brought to bear on him, but he 
refused to commit his party to any nostrum, but outlined a sound 
but unspectacular programme. 

There is now a need, and there will soon be a demand, for sane 
and intelligent administration, as opposed to legislative fireworks. 
Economy is becoming a pressing necessity, and some party must 
have the courage to call a halt to further social reform. More 
can be done to retain the home market by a policy of reorganisa- 
tion and rationalisation than by any cunningly devised tariff, 
although temporary safeguarding duties need not be ruled out of 
the statesman’s pharmacopeeia. Improved marketing will go a 
long way to relieve the present depression in agriculture. The 
wise placing of capital and the development of research in con- 
nexion with agriculture, marketing, and packing will do more to 
promote inter-Imperial trade than any resuscitated mercantile 
policy. Whatever a Government can do must be done to cure the 
two principal causes of unemployment—lack of enterprise amongst 
employers and high labour costs. The latter will rarely be 
reduced by lowering wages, but can be reduced by increasing the 
efficiency of labour and by the substitution of mechanical power 
for muscle power. = - 

A programne of this kind is not likely to arouse the wild 
enthusiasm of the masses, nor make sensational headlines for the 
cheap newspapers, but the Conservative Party can never hope to 


outbid the Socialists in popular programmes. We shall return to 
office when enthusiasm for the Labour Party has turned to bitter 
disillusionment. We do not need a policy in order to return to 
power: that we shall do automatically. The great need is for a 
policy to apply when we are again in office. 


HucuH MOoLson. 
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SLUM CLEARANCE 


OnE of the real difficulties in the way of dealing effectively with 
the slum problem to-day is the popularity of the phrase ‘ slum 
clearance.’ 

There is a growing determination on the part of the public to 
get rid of the slums. Owing to this unfortunate slogan, most 
people, including even members of housing committees and 
members of Parliament, instinctively think, not of the right 
solution, which is the building of new houses for the slum- 
dwellers, but merely of pulling down the existing slums. Even 
The Times, in a recent long leader, rejects as of second-rate 
importance the building of new houses, and concludes that the 
Government’s Bill will be a good Bill only if it abstains from 
spending money on the building of houses at low rents and 
devotes itself to the subject of slum clearance. But surely it 
requires very little reflection to see that the mere pulling down of 
houses is a simple and easy task. If this were all, then, in the 
words of the Manchester Guardian of January 24, ‘ with what 
robust and joyous blows of the pick and hammer would we smash 
up whole rows and terraces of wretched, badly built, and often 
already nearly ruinous houses.’ 

The really difficult task which confronts us is, not the mere 
destruction of slums, but the building of good houses into which 
we can move the 2,000,000 children who now live under slum 
conditions. That is our real social tragedy to-day. In spite of 
the immense efforts which have been made since the war, it is 
roughly true to say that there were about 2,000,000 children 
living under slum conditions at the time of the Armistice ; that 
there are about the same number living under slum conditions 
to-day ; and that the condition of the slums has, owing to the 
increasing age of the houses and the lack of adequate repairs, 
become substantially worse now than it was eleven years ago. 

Even as regards overcrowding the condition of affairs has 
hardly improved. No local authority has, so far as I know, made 
any serious attempt to estimate the total amount of overcrowding 
in its slum areas. Two inquiries have, however, recently been 


1 The Times, January 18, 1930. 
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made in Manchester, one into 648 houses, the other into 1000 
houses, and in each case it was found that no less than 27 per 
cent. of the houses were overcrowded in the worst sense ; bed- 
room accommodation was so inadequate that young men and 
women were forced to sleep in the same room, 

To illustrate concretely what this may mean, here is a case 
met with the other day in Salford by an experienced investigator. 
In a ‘ one-up and one-down ’ house lives a family comprising nine 
persons. In the only bedroom there are sleeping the husband and 
wife, three girls of twenty-two, six and two, and four boys of 
eighteen, sixteen, twelve and eight. The living-room opens 
directly off the street and is unsuitable for sleeping in, and in 
any case it is not the custom in provincial towns to use ground- 
floor rooms as bedrooms. This is an unusually bad case for 
Salford ; for a father and mother, daughter of twenty-two, son 
of eighteen, and five other children to share one small bedroom 
is fortunately rare—at least, outside London and Glasgow. But 
it is no exaggeration to say that, quite apart from other forms of 
overcrowding, something like one-fourth of all the slum houses in 
the country fail to provide the necessary bedroom accommodation 
to separate adolescent boys and girls. 

There is unanimous feeling in all sections of the public and 
among all political parties that these conditions must once and 
for all be swept away. 

But the difficulties are tremendous. They are largely due to 
the astonishing development during the last twenty years of 
public opinion on the whole matter of slums and housing. This 
change of opinion has intensified the problem in two ways. On 
the one hand, bad housing and overcrowding, which existed before 
the war without raising much public protest, are to-day more and 
more strongly resented. 

On the other hand, whereas we should have been content in 
pre-war days if the slum-dwellers could have been transferred to 
rows of the cheapest type of house, with no bath and no garden, 
to-day a completely new standard of working-class housing has 
been set. The adoption of the now well known ‘ Tudor Walters’ 
type of house as the minimum house in which a working-class 
family should dwell is the greatest achievement of the post-war 
housing campaign. Public opinion now demands that, by a 
gradual process of building new houses and pulling down bad 
ones, the standard of housing should be raised until in the course 
of a generation or so every family should be living in a ‘ Tudor 
Walters ’ house—every child growing up in conditions compatible 
with full and healthy development of ‘its bodily and mental 


powers. 
We are faced, therefore, with an increasingly severe con- 
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demnation of slum houses and of overcrowding, and, at the same 
time, a great rise in the standard, and therefore in the cost, of 
the new houses which must be built. 

In the meantime real wages have risen little, and the amount 
which workers are willing and able to pay as rent is, at least in 
the case of the poorer workers, quite inadequate to pay the 
economic rent of what is now regarded as the cheapest adequate 
family house. 

A strenuous effort has been made since the war to meet these 
novel and difficult demands, and we have actually succeeded in 
building nearly 1,500,000 houses. The magnitude of this national 
effort will be appreciated when it is realised that, if we continue 
building houses at the present rate for another two or three 
years, we shall have spent on our national post-war housing 
campaign a capital sum of no less than 1,000,000,000/. It is 
tragic that, in spite of this colossal building programme, we have 
as yet hardly touched the fringe of the slum problem. 

The reason for this failure is simple. None of the houses 
which have been built has been cheap enough for the poorer 
slum-dwellers to occupy. They have been let at inclusive rents 
of ros. and upwards, and are occupied mainly by the clerk and 
artisan class. An analysis has recently been made of the occu- 
pations of the tenants of the 12,000 houses built by the Man- 
chester Corporation since the war. No less than 40 per cent. of 
them belong to what may be called the clerk class, who occupy 
on the whole the parlour houses and the more expensive non- 
parlour houses ; 50 per cent. belong to the artisan class, and just 
over 10 per cent. are labourers. Of these labourers it may be 
taken that most of them have very small families and are work- 
ing in the sheltered trades where labourers get from 50s. to 60s. 
a week, 

Those who have benefited by the national expenditure of 
nearly 1,000,000,000/. and by the very large subsidies which have 
been granted have been the fairly well-off; not the poorest 
classes who need most help—especially not those members of the 
poorer classes who have large families. Even municipal authori- 
ties, when they come to let houses, tend, like any other landlord, 
to forget the slum problem and to let the houses to the most 
eligible tenant—that is to say, to the applicant who has most 
money and fewest children. 

To sum up, therefore, we have gone a long way to meet the 
housing problem of the artisan and the clerk; as regards the 
labourer, we have provided houses for a few of the labourers in 
sheltered industries with small families ; we have done nothing 
for the more poorly paid unskilled worker, and have done nothing 
to reduce the number of children living in the slums. Those 

Vor, CVII—No. 637 z 
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children form the crux of the housing problem. If they could be 
removed from the slums into good houses, with space to live and 
play, with plenty of sun and light and air, we could regard the 

problem as solved. The removal of these 2,000,000 
children from the slums is by far the greatest public health reform 
that remains to be carried through. 

There is, then, general agreement as to the object we have 
in view—to clear the 2,000,000 children out of the slums. When, 
however, we come to consider the means of doing this, we find 
that there are, unfortunately, two diametrically opposed views, 
which we may call, for want of better names, the /aissez-faire view 
‘and the constructive view respectively. 

The laissez-faire view was well set forth in the leader in The 
Times already referred to, which states that ‘ the housing situa- 
tion is really not unhealthy, if measured by the needs of the 
present and the achievements of the past. . . . There is really 
no reason why the price of houses should not be brought down 
to 2601. At that price the economic rent works out at 6s. a week.’ 
The writer draws from this the conclusion that there is not much 
trouble about building new houses ; what is wanted is the recon- 
ditioning of existing ‘Houses, better compensation for owners of 
good property in slum areas, and an active policy of demolishing 
slum houses. 

The advocates of the laissez-faire policy recognise as clearly 
as anyone else that slums can only be pulled down after the 
inhabitants have been transferred to new houses. Their advocacy 
of immediate slum clearance is based, as shown in The Times 
leader, on the belief that cheap houses within the means of the 
slum-dweller can be built without further State help. If this 
were so, all housing reformers would accept their view. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the figures given by The Times leader 
writer are based on a series of mistakes, and are very far from 
the truth. 

(1) He has taken the cost of the family house to be 26ol., 


whereas in fact the average cost is about 340/., and, according to 
authoritative opinions, there is no reason to expect any substan- 
tial reduction of this figure unless the size or quality of the house 
is cut down. 

(2) He has omitted the cost of the land, roads and drains, 
which average about 60/., so that the real cost of the house for 
purposes of calculating the rent is not 340/., but 40o/. 

(3) He has omitted to include rates, which average 3s. a week 
on such a house. 

By this astonishing series of errors The Times arrives at an 
economic rent of 6s. a week. The actual economic rent is shown 


in the following table :— 





SLUM CLEARANCE 


Interest on 400/. at 5 per cent.. 


Sinking fund at 6 per cent. 
Maintenance, etc. 


Rates 


14 0 


If the case of those who believe no further subsidies to be 
necessary has to be bolstered up by so extraordinary a series of 
miscalculations it seems fairly obvious that the case must be a 
weak one. 

But there is another, and perhaps more dangerous, variation 
of the laissez-faire policy. There is a school of thought which 
holds that there are two distinct problems—housing on the one 
hand, and poverty on the other. We should concentrate our 
efforts on raising wages, and the slum problem would then solve 
itself. Good houses should be built for those who can afford to 
pay an economic rent ; those who cannot afford it are the defec- 
tives and derelicts, who should be dealt with by the public 
assistance committees. 

Let us consider for a moment the case of the engineering 
labourer whose wages average just over 40s. a week. He is, 
generally speaking, as industrious a worker and as good a citizen 
as anybody else ; he is in his present position mainly because he 
never had the chance of an apprenticeship which would enable 
him to become a skilled worker. And yet, if he has a wife and 
three children to maintain, it is utterly impossible for him to keep 
his family fit and healthy and at the same time pay more than the 
slum rent of, say, 7s. a week. 

It is easy to say that his wages should go up ; but engineering 
is an export trade, and wages are determined largely by the world 
level. Our keenest competitors are the Germans, and the 
engineering labourer there gets, not 40s., but 30s., a week. In 
these circumstances we are slowly losing our export trade to 
Germany, and so long as German wages remain at the present 
level our wages are more likely to move downwards rather than 
upwards. 

To say, therefore, that we should wait for wages to rise is 
simply to leave things as they are, and to ensure that every 
engineering labourer with a family shall continue to live in a slum 
house. This policy is nothing more nor less than an evasion and 
postponement of the whole difficulty. 

The alternative view, held by the great majority of those who 
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are determined to abolish the slums, and who have thoroughly 
studied the problems involved, is that the solution depends almost 
entirely on the provision of good family houses at rents which the 
present slum-dwellers can pay, and built in places where the cost 
of transport will not be excessive. 

This view is set out in a pamphlet, A Policy for the Slums,* 
published a few months ago by a special committee of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Association, which in- 
cluded members of all political parties and persons with experience 
in nearly all branches of housing. That under such conditions 
the report was unanimous must give it considerable weight. 

The broad conclusions of the report were to the effect that we 
needed a large number of family houses at from Ios. to 1s. 
inclusive rent, to house the artisan class, and another large 
number at from 6s. to ros. inclusive rent to house the families of 
the unskilled workers. If during the next ten years 500,000 of 
each of these types of houses were built by the municipalities, and 
were let, as far as possible, to parents of large families, then the 
back of the slum problem would be broken. There should be by 
that time between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 children living in 
those houses, the gredter portion of whom should have come 
from slum conditions; the overcrowding in the slums would 
have largely disappeared, and the process of pulling down the 
old houses could then be tackled with full vigour. 

The report estimates that with the present subsidy a decent 
family house can be let at about fos. inclusive rent. The‘ artisan’ 
problem can therefore be solved without further action by the 
Government ; all that is needed is for the municipalities to take 
full advantage of the present subsidy and build family houses to 
be let at an inclusive rent of ros. 

In this connexion I would point out that Birmingham and 
many smaller towns are to-day building and letting family houses 
at tos. Other towns are charging not less than 12s., and in some 
cases 14s., thus putting the houses beyond the reach of many who 
need them most. For instance, in Manchester the non-parlour 
house, which (including land, etc.) is costing about 4o0o/. on the 
average throughout the country, is to-day actually being built 
at a cost of about 5001. No doubt the house is a better one, but 
the rent is about 15s., and it is not serving the purpose of housing 
the artisan, who in many cases cannot afford more than 10s. 

Further than this, many municipalities, instead of giving 
preference to the large family, are, as above stated, giving pre- 
ference to the ‘ good ’’ tenant—the tenant who can be most safely 
relied on to pay the rent regularly; and, unfortunately, the 
larger the family the harder this is to do. 


* P. S. King & Son, Ltd. (64.). 
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These two lines of policy must be reversed by the local 
authorities if they are going to clear the children out of the 
slums; more houses must be built at lower rents, and a pre- 
ference must be given to the largest families. I hasten to add 
that although Manchester, in my opinion, errs in these, matters, 
there are many municipalities which are to-day pursuing the right 
policy in both directions. 

The report referred to proceeds to consider the case of the 
labourer’s house, which should be let round about 7s. a week 
inclusive. The ‘artisan’ house is, according to the report, the 
cheapest family house which should be built to-day—the ‘ mini- 
mum standard house.’ The labourer’s house must therefore be 
the same house let at a lower rent. This cannot be done without 
new legislation. The question is, what is the cheapest form of 
subsidy under which the minimum standard house can be let at 
7s. inclusive rent ? 

The conclusion of the report is that this can best be done by 
some system of rent allowances based on the number of children 
in the family. The extra subsidy is only required in the case of 
large families, and should therefore be confined to these families. 
Further, the larger the family the harder it is for the father to 
find money for the rent; therefore the larger should be the 
subsidy. If it is desired to get the large families out of the 
slums, and to do it as cheaply as possible, an examination of the 
economic situation makes it clear that this can only be done by 
basing the subsidy on the number of children. 

This is a conclusion which most people, on first consideration, 
instinctively dislike. There were about thirty members of the 
committee which was responsible for A Policy for the Slums, 
probably twenty-five of them were hostile to the system of 
children’s rent allowances when the committee first began to sit. 
After several months’ consideration they unanimously signed the 
report strongly recommending the adoption of such a system. 

There is no space here to go into the whole of the arguments 
for and against children’s rent allowances ; I hope that all those 
interested will read A Policy for the Slums, in which they are 
fully set forth. I believe that anybody who closely studies this 
question will, by sheer force of economic facts, be driven to the 
conclusion that some such system is inevitable if we are to get the 
children out of the slums, and if we are to do it as economically 
as possible. 

The Times concludes its leader on ‘The New Problem in 
Housing ’ by saying that the Government’s new Bill will be a good 
one only if it concentrates on the clearance of existing slums. 
This summarises the attitude of the Jaissez-faire reformers. 
Those whom I have called the constructive housing reformers 
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regard this as the exact reverse of the truth. We believe that 
the Bill will be a good one only if it concentrates on providing 
good family houses at low rents, and on making such arrange- 
ments that the 2,000,000 children will be drawn from the slums 
into these houses ; and we believe that this can be done most 
effectively and cheaply by a well-devised system of Children’s 
Rent Allowances, 


E. D. Simon. 





RETRENCHMENT AND PROSPERITY 


PEACE, Retrenchment, and Reform: where do they stand 
to-day? Peace is the universal platform, whatever mental 
reservations old-fashioned statesmen may make here and there, 
and what is everybody’s slogan is nobody’s. Reform, in the 
sense that made it a burning question a century ago, has worked 
itself out to its logical conclusion in man and womanhood suffrage. 
And Retrenchment ? Hear Viscount Grey : 

The whole situation has changed. To-day the three parties are not 

really opponents, but competitors, and, for reasons which we all sym- 
pathise with and understand, they are all advocating progressive policies. 
What happened at the last election? . . . Parties are outbidding each 
other in the race for expenditure, and each Government comes in pledged 
to add to the public expenditure. It seems to me we ought to realise that 
great change in our politics and the danger of it. We are drifting, I think, 
into a very unsafe and dangerous commitment.as regards public expendi- 
ture. (January 14, 1930.) 
Individual election addresses may still pay the traditional homage 
to economy, but it is no longer a power in the policy of any party 
because the ‘ practical politician,’ whatever his colour, believes 
that only a direct appeal to the voter’s pocket will win. 

As an arithmetical text for Viscount Grey’s discourse, take 
the following figures, from the Statements circulated on recent 
Budget nights : 


Interest on debt 

Sinking Fund : 
Pensions and insurance . 
Grants, including Ireland 
Post Office and Road Fund 
Defence 3 n , 
Civil and other services . 


N QU WD H 
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Figures which might well have inspired any new Government 
with determination to set a better example. But so true is it 
that economy has fled from Westminster, that a Government with- 
out a majority has already been allowed to increase expenditure 
by 8,000,000. this financial year and 19,000,000/. next ; and almost 
entirely in ways that appeal directly to the pocket : 12,000,000). 
for the unemployed, 5,000,000/. for widows, over 1,000,000/. for 
Government servants by waiving reductions of pay due for lower 
cost of living, and annual paid holidays for wage-earners. Codlin’s 
the friend, not Short. Mr. Snowden, who once condemned any- 
thing over his own modest 1924 total of 790,000,000/. as 
extravagant, now joins enthusiastically in the big break competi- 
tion. He may make more play with the red, while Mr. Churchill 
shows more fondness for cannons, but they both play in free style, 
and Mr. Snowden’s next visit to the table is eagerly awaited by 
his backers. 


In comparisons with 1914 allowance must, of course, be made 
for the rise in price-levels, and for a rough measure of the growth 
of the taxpayer’s burden we may add 55 per cent.! to the 1914 
total, making it 316,009,000/. The 1929 burden of 822,000,000/. 
is thus more than two and a half times as heavy, without Mr. 
Snowden’s last straw. What prospects are there of retrenchment 
under the several heads ? 

r and 2. Service of the Debt.—This year’s Budget set up a 
fixed annuity of 355,000,000]. for amortisation of the debt 
(7,600,000,000/.), starting with 304,600,000/. for interest and 
50,400,000/. for Sinking Fund. A slow start, with so big a 
total; but if it could have been carried out, the 50,000,000/. for 
capital redemption increasing year by year as interest diminished, 
we should before long have made a real impression on the debt 
and the national credit would have improved, enabling us to 
convert loans to lower rates of interest and so to accelerate the 
process. But though Mr. Churchill for five years provided (on 
paper) an annual 50,000,000/. or more for redemption, the charge 
for interest this year. will exceed the 305,000,000/. in his first 
Budget, and the actual extinction of debt will fall short of the 
programme. The national credit stands so low that his successor 
has had to exchange 5 per cent. War Loan for a longer-dated 
5 per cent. security at par. Mr. Snowden must clearly make a 
fresh start, at a figure which can hardly be lower in any event 
than 355,000,000/. -There is no present prospect of relief under 
these heads. 

3. Pensions and Insuvrance.—The total of 132,000,000l. for 
1929 shown in the Budget Statement included 54,000,000/. for 


+ About the mean of the general increase in wages (70 to 75 per cent.) and the 
rise in wholesale prices other than food (34 per cent.). (Board of Trade figures.) 
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war pensions, 17,000,000/. for other Army, Navy and Air Force 
pensions, 35,000,000/. for old age pensions, 4,000,000/. for the 
State contribution to the 1925 scheme of ‘ national’ pensions to 
widows, etc., and 4,000,000/. for other pensions, mainly Civil 
Service, together with 18,000,000l. for grants to health and 
unemployment insurance schemes : but 4,000,000/. for Post Office 
pensions were left under head 5 and 4,000,000/. for teachers’ and 
police pensions under head 4. The reasons for this difference of 
arrangement have no application to our present purpose, and the 
8,000,000/. are here included. 

In 1924 the fact that the war pensions (then 69,000,000/.) 
must disappear in two generations was the one strong feature in 
the position. What a foundation for a sinking fund! ‘ Instead 
of which,’ the Conservatives converted the burden into a perpetual 
charge by their scheme of ‘ contributory ’’ pensions, which soaks 
up the savings as war pensions die out ; and now 5,000,000/. a 
year is clapped on by going back to pick up widows whose dates 
had excluded them. This 5,000,000/. is not permanently added 
to the cost of the scheme and will taper off as the old-date widows 
die ; but for years to come the annual charge is made heavier. 
Grants of war pension were subject to periodical revision for cost 
of living, but on the first occasion it was announced that so 
wealthy a nation would forgo the adjustment. No subsequent 
Minister could fall short of this generosity, and the provision is a 
dead letter. The new Government (as already mentioned) has 
extended the precedent to cases without the special claims of the 
wounded warrior. 

The ‘service’ pensions of the fighting forces must increase 
for years to come, because it takes forty years or more for an 
increase in strengths to produce its full effect on them, so that 
the growth of the Army and Navy at the turn of the century is 
still being felt, and the Air Force pensions are scarcely begun. 
Higher rates of pension were also granted after the war, so that 
those now added to the list are larger than those terminating ; 
and the convivial service pensioner, whose habits made his life 
as short as (let us hope) it was merry, has been replaced by a 
later pattern, enjoying the proverbially long life of the annuitant. 
The same causes, with the rapid growth of the Civil Service and 


- the grant of pension rights to new classes, make the prospects 


in that direction equally unfavourable to the Budget. The 
prolongation of middle age—the average man of to-day can give 
his grandfather five years and a beating at any physical test— 
would justify extending the working life to pay for the longer 
pension, but the tendency is all the other way. Early retirements 
are popular with the majority in all services because they stimulate 
promotion, and with administrators because they ease the diffi- 

















culty of the moderately useless man—the eternal problem of all 

public employments. In addition, the working hours of life are 
curtailed by the shorter week, and now again by the coming pro- 
longation of the school period; and there is with us no such 
increased productivity in industry as might enable the longer 
unproductive periods to be supported. Weare burning the candle 
at both ends and scraping it down in the middle. 

The insurance (health and unemployment) contributions here 
included are those ordinarily due by the State under the con- 
tributory schemes. Special grants and doles to those out of 
insurance fall under heads 4 and 7 ; but the distinction has become 
blurred, and we may note here the fresh addition of 12,000,000/. for 
1930. There is no going back, and the large automatic increases 
on this head form the worst feature in a critical situation. The palm 
for heedless extravagance must go to the Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1925, though they may plead that, had either of their 
competitors had the chance, as bad or worse might have happened. 

4. Granis.—Of these contributions to services administered 
by local authorities the largest are education (47,000,000/., 
excluding pensions), the old local taxation accounts (15,000,000/.), 
the new contributions for rating relief, etc. (15,000,000/.), housing 
(13,000,000/.) and police (6,000,000/., excluding pensions). Among 
the numerous minor items is one of 2,000,000/. for special un- 
employment grants and loans. Grant expenditure is mainly 
governed by Acts of Parliament defining the taxpayer's liability 
as a fixed sum or proportion of total expenditure, or on some other 
principle, and is thus not directly controllable by Parliament 
from year to year, but subject to review at intervals as a matter of 
policy. Education grants must be considerably increased by the 
higher school-leaving age, with maintenance grants. Housing 
consists of various annual subventions, with now from fourteen 
to fifty years or more to run, and there is a serious risk of increase 
in connexion with slum clearance. Some of the minor grants 
may drop out or be reduced before long, but the line between 
rates and taxes ceased to be logical long ago ; for the majority of 
voters the ratepayer’s interests outweigh the taxpayer’s, and 
there is constant pressure to shift the line against the latter on the 
plea that incidence of the burdens is unequal. A special feature 
next year will be the new rating relief contributions, which will 
then come into full operation. A rough idea of the effect is given 
by the statement that if the scheme had been fully applied in 
1926 no less than 29,000,000/. in England and Wales would have 
been shifted from rates to taxes, to say nothing of Scotland. 
Owing to Mr. Churchill’s forethought in raising money in advance 
for a flying start—which Mr. Snowden rather ungraciously 
represents as robbing the Sinking Fund—the latter will have 
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funds in hand for 1930, but warns us that, having then swallowed 
his plum, he will want an extra 15,000,000/. in 1931. Thus this 
head, as a whole, is pledged to a large and permanent increase. 

To be seen in proper perspective the figures under heads 3 and 
4 should be read with the annual Return of Total Expenditure on 
Public Social Services, a document which instead of being sold on 
demand at 3d. a copy ought to be posted in broadsheet form on all 
places of worship and municipal buildings. The following figures 
are taken from it : 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Total Expendi- Money found from 

ture, excluding 

Year. |Capital out of 
Loans. 


Contributions, 


£ millions. | £ millions. | {£ millions. | {£ millions. 
31 4 63 
1925 91 347 
1927 97 123 399* 
1928 181* 89 113 383* 


* Each of these figures includes the sum of 4,000,000/. paid annually from the 
Exchequer into the Treasury Pensions Account under the contributory pensions 
scheme. These payments are noted in the return, but not included in the totals. 


We already spend over a million a day on various forms of Public 
Assistance, of which the taxpayer bears almost exactly half and 
the ratepayer a quarter, while the potential beneficiaries and 
their employers contribute jointly something more than the 
remaining quarter, the surplus (under health insurance) being 
carried forward to meet the actuarial liability to more sickness 
in the later years of life. The unemployment fund instead 
of a surplus has accumulated a deficit in the neighbourhood 
of 40,000,0001. 

5. Post Office and Road Fund,—Of these services, classed in 
the Budget as ‘ self-supporting,’ the former earns from the public 
(at monopoly rates) enough to cover all its expenses (including 
pensions) and 9,000,000/. of net revenue besides. It employs 
more than half the Civil Service and is continually expanding as 
its work grows. As to whether it could work more cheaply, it is 
in the same position as the rest of the Civil Service, which comes 
for consideration under head 7; but here there is no possibility 
of saving by reducing the work itself. It will continue to grow, 
but with good management the net (as well as the gross) revenue 
should grow with it. The Road Fund is merely a reversion to the 
bad old custom of assigning particular revenues (motor vehicle 
duties) to particular services (grants for making and maintaining 
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roads). Nothing is earned, so that there are possibilities not only 
of cheapening the work, but of reducing it, for this would not’ 


lessen the produce of the duties. The outcry against Mr, 
Churchill's decision to allow the taxpayer some benefit from the 
duties would doubtless be repeated, but in this crisis of our 
finances it is neither necessary to spend over 22,000,000/. a year 
in perpetuity to make and keep roads fit for high-speed traffic, 
nor arguable that there is no taxable element of luxury in motor 
transport. More vehicles are bringing more receipts, and the 
net balance (now 4,750,000/.) taken to revenue might well be 
increased, unless the expenditure is kept up for the purpose of 
creating employment. 

6. Defence (excluding Pensions).—The figures show d nominal 
increase of 23,000,000/., or 31 per cent. of the 1914 figure, but 
adding 55 per cent. to the latter for price levels, there is really a 
reduction of 17,000,000/., or 23 per cent.,? though defence is now 
a problem in three dimensions, not in two. Mr. MacDonald in his 
broadcast message to America on January 22 gave our contribu- 
tions to disarmament, already effected, as 50,000 men off the 
Regular Army of 1914, and in the Navy capital ships reduced 
from 69 to 20, cruisers from 108 to 54 and submarines from 74 to 
53. These figures are a warning that we have already gone as far 
as we ought towards disarmament, unless by international agree- 
ment. Even then, the discharge of fighting men, stoppage of 
recruiting, or restriction of shipbuilding and munitions all increase 
unemployment unless both men and money are reabsorbed in 
productive industry ; and if the money saved is not added to 
the Sinking Fund, or in other ways returned ‘ to fructify in the 
pocket of the taxpayer,’ but spent on extra doles, there is no 
reabsorption. Social services may be the economic equivalent of 
digging holes and filling them up again, just as truly as the build- 
ing and manning of warships. While, therefore, there are future 
possibilities of retrenchment under this head, especially on the 
naval side, to expect any large immediate relief would be sanguine. 

7. Civil and all other Services.—In this 39,000,000/. are in- 
cluded 4,500,0001. for works and buildings, 3,000,000/. for beet 
sugar subsidy, 1,000,000/. for training and transfer of unem- 
ployed, and various other small items totalling 5,000,000), 
11,000,000/. for tax collection, and 14,000,000/. for the cost of 
civil government generally, including judicial, diplomatic, finan- 
cial and administrative functions. The beet subsidy and some of 
the other minor items should fall out before long, giving savings 
if the money is not taken for new expenditure. Of the two large 


® This is rather an understatement, as for this particular class of expenditure 
the large increases of pay to soldiers and sailors raise the price level more than 
55 per cent. 
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items the principal ingredient is the cost of the Civil Service. 
Mr. Churchill’s dream of 1928, that by reducing the number of 
officials he would make savings to balance the automatic increases 
to which he had become alive, has vanished. With continual 
additions to the work of the Service, caused by fresh legislation 
and more searching taxation, with constant pressure from below 
for better conditions, the cost is increasing and will increase so 
long as the present methods of work and administration continue. 
A Royal Commission on the Service is sitting, but, as far as can 
be judged from published reports, its attention has not yet been 
directed to possibilities of economy; and Mr. Snowden; as we 
have seen, is not prepared to hold the Service to the prescribed . 
reductions for cost of living. There are only two possibilities of 
appreciable economy : to persuade Parliament that some of the 
work it has piled upon the Service is not now worth its cost, and 
aradical reform of its methods of work, especially financial. The 
Treasury exists to control all Government expenditure, and, 
urged by the Public Accounts Committee and the Audit Office, 
its able officers make superhuman efforts to do it in minute detail, 
at heavy cost in excessive centralisation, vain repetition of work 
and multiplication of higher officials, who, owing to the consuming 
passion for Treasury authority, are denied responsibility adequate 
to their status. I believe these possibilities to be important ; but 
they open questions too big to be discussed here. Without such 
action there is small prospect of retrenchment on this head as a 
whole. 

To sum up this analysis, our expenditure falls into three 
broad classes : that to which the nation is finally pledged ; that 
over which Parliament retains, in the shape of periodical review, 
some share of control ; and that which in theory it can vary from 
year to year, downwards as well as upwards. The figures, not 
including Mr. Snowden’s additions, are : 


1914. 


su: Per cent. of 
£ millions. total. 


Sinking fund is here omitted because, though one element in taxation, it is 
not expenditure, but a promise to apply a surplus, if realised. 
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‘More than half of our expenditure is entirely beyond control, 


except in the sense that a man can ‘control his debts by paying 


them ; and only one-sixth of it is even in theory under full con- 
trol, as against almost half in 1914. Reckless mortgaging of the 
economic future for the political interests of the moment has 
brought us within reach of the vicious circle : only lower interest 
on the debt can reduce our expenditure, and only reduction of 
our expenditure can lower the interest on the debt. 

Twenty years ago, when the health and unemployment insur- 
ance schemes were started, the national income and accumulated 
wealth at home and abroad were rapidly increasing, under taxa- 
tion that now seems incredibly light. If the shadow that then 
hung over Europe would not allow us to meet the cost by savings 
elsewhere, there were large available reserves of taxable capacity. 
But to-day the situation is altogether changed. We are over- 
taxed; the produce per penny of the income tax, the total 
income assessed to super-tax and the yield of that tax are alike 
falling. Slackness of trade is not the only cause. The steeply 
graduated taxation of large incomes and accumulated capital, 
under the great redistribution of the national income that has 
taken place since 1914, is beginning to defeat its own ends ; for 
with a given total national income, if there is a downward move- 
ment from the top of the scale towards the bottom, the produce of 
the taxes grows less and less without any change in the standard 
rate ; and if the top rates are increased to balance the shrinkage, 
the process is only hastened. A large mass of wealth has in fact 
moved towards the exemption end of the scale ; the wage-earner 
has gained proportionately more than the professional man and 
the unskilled wage-earner than the skilled. Satisfaction at the 
under-dog’s luck must not obscure the financial effects, and the 
immediate loss of revenue to the Exchequer is not the only draw- 
back. Wealth is like heat ; evenly distributed it is excellent for 
comfort, but however much of it you may have, you can get no 
power out of it unless there are inequalities ; uniformity means 
stagnation and death. So with uniform distribution of wealth 
(which would only add a few shillings a week to average wages) 
industrial progress would cease, for that depends on the continual 
accumulation of fresh capital, which, in the world as we know it, 
means saving by individuals ; and, without claiming moral excel- 
lence for savings made from overflowing incomes, it is certain 
that if all shared alike the general level of consumption would rise 
to that of production and there would be no savings worth men- 
tion. This is not mere theory ; the tendency is operating to-day, 
as all authorities agree. Sir Josiah Stamp recently said ‘ at the 
present time we are suffering from capital-hunger. Our rate of 
progress could and should be more rapid if capital were more 
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abundant ’* The president of the Royal Statistical Society, cal- 
culating from the 1924 Census of Production, has found that 
national savings per head of population are now over 40 per 
cent. below the 1907 level. Further confirmation is found in the 
figures for ‘ balance of trade,’ in which the excess of the ‘ visible ’ 
outgoings (imports) over the incomings (exports) is set against 
the ‘invisible’ net income derived from shipping, investments 
abroad, and other monetary transactions, to show the net results 
of our dealings overseas A favourable balance of 54,000,000/. in 
1925 had become an adverse balance of 12,000,000! in 1926—an 
abnormal year, but a result so disquieting that Sir Robert Kin- 
dersley investigated afresh the ‘ invisible’ items, which are not on 
record, but have to be estimated by experts from various data. 
He made the balance for 1926 9,000,000/. in our favour, and 
for 1928 149,000,000/.: less alarming figures, but as ‘ invisible’ 
income is nearly stationary and the adverse balance of visible 
imports over exports for 1929 (382,000,000/.) is some 30,000,000/. 
greater than for 1928, we seem to be still losing ground ; at all 
events, prosperity has not returned. 

In handling this position we have for years been treating the 
symptom unemployment, and not the disease which causes it. 
It is a step in the right direction that the luckless Minister told off 
to redeem the gaily-given election pledge that a cure was ready to 
hand has frankly owned up that there is none ; but it still remains 
to get at the root. Our statesmen have set out to create a new 
heaven and a new earth by relegating to Saturn political economy, 
‘the dismal science.’ They have derided it as an inhuman gospel 
teaching that the whole duty of man is to buy everything, includ- 
ing labour, in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest, whereas 
it does not claim to be a code of ethics, but to demonstrate the 
‘laws’ by which, so far as men are moved by economic motives, 
certain consequences may be predicted from certain antecedents. 
Left to the free play of these laws, things have ways of righting 
themselves. Thus, under the law of ‘supply and demand,’ 
scarcity raises prices, high prices stimulate production, and the 
scarcity is relieved ; superabundance lowers prices, low prices 
discourage production, and overstocking ceases. In the Great 
War uneconomic action sank our ships till high prices for food 
could not increase the supply, and the law threatened to equate 
demand with supply in a grimmer way—by starvation. As the 
only alternative, a vast system of Government rationing and con- 
trol had to be elaborated to produce an artificial distribution, 
equitable indeed as between man and man ; but what a contrast 
between the quiet efficiency of economic self-regulation and the 
fuss and officialdom and cost of ‘Dora’! Forty years ago 
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employment had also a self-righting tendency. Any trade can 
find profitable employment for more men at lower wages than at 
higher, because low prices of its products stimulate consumption. 
When the employer’s selling prices fell, the unions were strong 
enough to see that he did not simply cut wages; but if profits 
fell to the point at which he must shorten hands or lose money the 
workmen had to choose at the risk of their own funds whether to 
accept lower wages till things were better or to stand firm and face 
unemployment. The time factor was important, and a reduction 
promptly accepted before the market was lost might pay the 
workman better than nominally higher wages with short time or 
unemployment. When the market improved, it paid the employer 
to get his plant back to full running at the old wages, unemploy- 
ment ceased, and with further improvement the demand for 
labour would raise wages still higher. The economic regulator 
thus outlined was not a ‘ ratchet ’ mechanism, moving wages only 
downward, but a ‘ governor ’ acting up or down as circumstances 
required. But the provision of unemployment benefit, largely at 
the cost of the employer and the Exchequer, greatly increased the 
resources of the workmen ; the war soon enlarged their political 
influence and important trades lost all sense of the relation between 
profits, wages, and a competitive world market. Short of a strike 
(when unemployment benefit is not paid) the men and their unions 
could bear a considerable percentage of unemployment for long 
periods; wage negotiations stiffened and were prolonged till 
Government should intervene. The economic governor has 
ceased to act, or is delayed until the market is lost, and it is 
harder to recapture a market than to retain it. We see the 
results of what Professor Cannan has described as ‘ proposing 
remedies for economic pressure without considering whether 
the pressure may not be an integral part of the existing organisa- 
tion, which cannot be removed without causing disaster unless 
some efficient substitute is provided’ ; and we have provided 
none. 

Lassalle’s ‘ iron law’ that capitalist wages must always be at 
or near ‘ subsistence level ’ may be quoted to prove that no reduc- 
tion of wages, even temporary, can be contemplated ; but those 
words, in their plain sense of ‘ sufficient to keep body and soul 
together,’ being obviously untrue, are interpreted by up-to-date 
Socialists to mean the conventional standard of life at a given 
time and place. Very well; but then the famous law is the 
mere truism that spending follows close on spending-power—the 
very cause (as we have seen) of the drop in national savings. 
But the facts are not so depressing. Measuring from the 1914 
level, the rise in cost of living, which in 1920 had been 149 per 

* The Modern Case for Socialism (A. W. Humphrey). 
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“eent., was in 1928 66 per cent., and continues to fall. In thesame 
period the general average of wage rates rose by 70 to 75 per cent., 
‘so that real wages (the things money wages will buy) have risen, 
‘notwithstanding the existing severe depression and a very general 
reduction in hours of work. In sheltered industries, such as 
building, railways, docks, printing, wage rates rose 100 per cent. 
or more, while great exporting industries such as coal, iron and 
steel, engineering, shipbuilding, fared much worse; but in all 
industries the workers profited by the vast expenditure on social 
services. Allowing for a 60 per cent. rise in prices since 1911, the 
increase in these services, after deducting the workers’ own 
contributions to insurance, has added more than 200,000,000/. to 
their emoluments. 

The above figures bring out a second maladjustment from 
which industry is suffering owing to the intrusion of political 
forces into the economic sphere. The world prices our exports 
realise, which are not governed by the conditions in these islands, 
have to be shared by the producing industries with sheltered 
industries, such as building, railways and docks, which take their 
toll as a first charge on the prices, production keeping the balance. 
The high sheltered wages thus depress those of the miner or factory 
hand as surely as a reduction forced on him by his employer, but 
without the better employment or competitive power which the 
latter might bring. The pegging of railway rates at a level to 
enable the companies to pay wages out of proportion to the 
general prosperity of industry is acting like the clumsiest of 
export taxes. With a fairer distribution between sheltered and 
manufacturing or mining wages, the average level, with the social 
services provided in kind and the shorter hours, would leave 
plenty of room for a contribution by the worker to the restoration 
of the self-adjusting principles in industry. This does not mean 
abolishing unemployment benefit ; but it should be confined to 
what can be provided by a real insurance fund with strictly 
limited powers of borrowing to meet the temporary depressions 
of the trade cycle; and neither taxes nor rates should be held 
liable to support indefinitely men in idleness when the plain fact 
is that the union rates of wages, under the working hours, limita- 
tion of individual output and other conditions insisted upon, have 
outrun the productivity of the industry concerned. 

It is nowise suggested that a return to some economic regulator 
for wages is the first or only remedy required at the pass to which 
wearenowcome. Rationalisation by aggregation of uneconomic 
units, technical improvements, cutting of losses already made 
but not faced, and on the side of the workmen by full acceptance 
of such methods of lowering labour costs without reducing wages 
as piece work or other forms of payment by results—all these are 
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called for. But such methods, as well as combinations to create 
prosperity by contriving scarcity, are not new in themselves, 
though the present need for their simultaneous application. is 
unprecedented ; and when, with their help, industry has been 
set once more on its feet, the same political pressure to raise the 
standard of living still higher—‘this is only an instalment,’ 
Ministers have told us—will again produce the same economic 
disasters unless some regulating mechanism is included in the 
organisation of industry itself. You cannot indefinitely repeat 
‘rationalisation’ at the expense of capital, for no one has yet 
discovered a sure method of confining that to an island; and 
ultimately the question must be faced whether wages at a standard 
fixed extrinsically are (as Socialism would have it) in all circum- 
stances the first charge on the products of industry, or whether 
(as the existing system postulates) the standard must in the long 
run be determined by the abundance of the products. The 
unlimited inflation of public assistance belongs logically to the 
Socialist scheme, which, when it can no longer live parasitically 
upon a ‘ capitalist ’ host in process of decline, must in some way 
which nobody has ever quite succeeded in explaining or putting 
into practice, balance such extravagances by obtaining the 
advantages of capital without paying for them. For the present, 
Socialism is busy distributing to its supporters the promised 
rewards, leaving to the future this difficult problem of capital. 
The two old parties, both pledged to the main lines of the existing 
system, have nevertheless tried to graft on to it the popular 
features of their rivals’ programme and have shirked the un- 
popular job of getting ‘ Industry, Limited’ back on to a sound 
basis by either increasing the earnings or reducing the distribution, 
So it comes about that, English fashion, all three parties take a 
middle course combining the expensive features of both systems, 
No plan so illogical can be followed much further without ending 
in disaster, whatever party may be in office; and that (as it 
seems to me) is the real disease of which our present inveterate 
unemployment is only a symptom. 

As we stand we can hardly retrench even enough to meet the 
automatic growth of present commitments ; and to pull through 
at all we should resolutely avoid all new expenditure, while we work 
to restore prosperity to industry, rationalising not only in the 
share markets but in the works themselves, and looking hopefully 
for new light from the Economic Advisory Council and_ the 
organised conferences of employers and trade unionists. But if we 
are to avoid relapses we must also rationalise the financial methods 
of Parliament. They have so long been held up as a model that 
we do not realise how completely obsolete and futile they are 
under present conditions ; and it is impossible not to ask whether 
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their peculiarities have not something to do with our present 
plight. Other peoples, strangers neither to democracy nor to 
advocacy of Socialism, have control of their expenditure through 
their elected representatives, and are not steering for bankruptcy ; 
on the contrary, both France and Germany are considering sub- 
stantial remissions in taxation already lighter than ours. We 
alone of nations constitutionally governed must bear whatever 
expenditure may be decreed by a Cabinet only one member of 
which can be expected to look beyond the political and administra- 
tive interests of the immediate future. ‘So far as the direct 
control of expenditure is concerned,’ writes Sir Herbert Samuel, 
‘the Estimates might as well not be submitted to Parliament at 
all’ 5; and a writer well acquainted with the theory and practice 
of our system sums it up as ‘ a whited sepulchre hiding the corpse 
of national economy.’* The Estimates are laid without the 
slightest intimation as to how much new revenue they involve. 
This absurdity is wrapped up, under the attractive name of 
‘secrecy of the Budget,’ with the necessity of not divulging 
intended new duties lest merchants should manipulate clearances. 
Once laid, the Estimates must be voted without altering a figure, 
under threat of resignation and dissolution. The value of our 
Estimates Committee appears from the fact that Estimates are 
voted without waiting for its reports. That there is no Second 
Chamber revision makes a real committee stage essential. The 
ancient prerogative of the Crown to determine the rewards and 
punishments of its servants is invoked to cover the announcement 
by Government, without consultation with Parliament, of any 
change, however costly, in their emoluments. Successive Govern- 
ments proclaim the House incapable of controlling expenditure and 
laud Treasury control instead—with tongue in cheek, for Treasury 
control over Ministers cannot exist. What evidence of such control 
was there in the excessive post-war increases of pay to the fighting 
services, in the great growth of cost of the Civil Service, in Mr. 
Snowden’s new /argesse to all, or even in the gift announced in 1926 
of 200,000/. to the Civil Service for sports grounds, which the good 
sense of the Service declined ? Was ever the shy maid Economy 
in such fashion wooed ? On all these points they do things better 
in France. No father should proclaim his son unfit to be trusted 
with money unless he has had opportunity of learning how to 
manage an income. Especially with an era of three-party 
government in view, it should be possible to create in the House a 
strong non-party movement towards economy, if all but questions 
of essential policy in the Estimates are left to the free vote of 
members, on the report of a real Estimates Committee, retaining 


5 Preface to Parliament and the Taxpayer (E. H. Davenport). 
* Ibid. 
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the good rule that only Government can initiate new expendi- 
tures. 


It cannot be expected that a party which believes in Govern- 
ment expenditure as a good thing will carry out such a reform; 
but when the nation is again tired of parasitic Socialism an 
opportunity will come to the two old parties to lay anew the 
foundations of prosperity by putting our polity on a coherent 
basis, That neglected, it may prove too late. For, change as 
the world may, the Sibyl still conducts her bookselling business 
on her own primitive rendering of the law of Supply and Demand, 


C. Harris. 





AFTER HATRY 


THE public memory is proverbially short. In the nature of 
things Clarence Hatry will soon be forgotten, or, worse still, 
will become a legendary character. The purport of this article 
is therefore to draw some conclusions from this cause célébre 
before it is too late. Those of us in the City who are left outside 
prison walls have not a few lessons to learn from the Hatry case. 
There are practical reforms which can be made and constructive 
ideas which can be discussed. There are abuses which can be 
legislated against by the Stock Exchange as well as by the House 
of Commons. I do not suggest that it is possible, by parlia- 
mentary or financial machinery, to prevent a fool parting with 
his money, but there are undoubtedly opportunities which can 
be seized here and now of making the financial world a safer place 
for the investor. 

We must first get our ideas about Clarence Hatry right. I 
have met people in London who are convinced that he only did 
what Mr. J. H. Thomas is anxious that all the City fathers should 
do—finance ‘ rationalised ’ industries ; that he was a hard-working 
financier who cared more for success than for money; and that 
it was his absconding partner, Gialdini, who was the real villain 
of the piece. On the other hand, I have met an American, still 
sore from his market losses, who was convinced that Hatry was 
the cause of the Wall Street crash and could not believe enough 
bad about him. 

I have no doubt that Clarence Hatry was a remarkable man. 
The common or garden swindler—and there were many promoters 
of unsound and trumpery companies in the 1928 boom in new 
issues who were morally, if not legally, swindlers—is content to 
let his promotions fail and the consequent losses to fall impartially 
on City houses and the public. He does not indulge in forgery 
to support the shares of his own companies. He just sneaks 
quietly away to live in France or South America until the scandal 
blows over. It was certainly no ordinary swindler who could 
walk into Sir Gilbert Garnsey’s office and declare that certain 
‘irregularities ’ had taken place for which he took sole responsi- 
bility, and that his companies had failed for about 20,000,0001, 
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But if Clarence Hatry is to be cast in the heroic mould, the 
maker and loser of millions in the realm of ‘ high’ finance, no 
one will ever take any steps to prevent the recurrence of his 
amazing career. And if nothing is done by way of reform it is 
quite likely that the idea will get abroad that the whole City is a 
‘ramp ’ and that Clarence Hatry is only to be distinguished from 
other rogues in City clothes because he took himself and his 
promotions so seriously that he forged and swindled to ‘ make 
good.’ 

Let us get down to facts and away from legend. Clarence 
Hatry and his associates Daniels, Dixon, and Tabor were con- 
victed at the Old Bailey on January 24 after pleading guilty to 
forgery and uttering and conspiring to defraud. Against his 
sentence of fourteen years Hatry is appealing on the grounds of 
severity, and on this, of course, I can make no comment. But 
certain facts of his career and crime must be kept in mind if we 
are to draw our conclusions correctly and grasp the lessons to be 
learned. Hatry first came prominently to the notice of the City 
after the war as a promoter of company amalgamations. He 
may be called the apostle of ‘ rationalisation ’ in its most irrational 
form. His ideas of combining companies operating in the same 
industry may have been theoretically or economically sound, but 
his financial practices were invariably and fundamentally unsound. 
Instead of writing useless capital down he wrote it up. He 
left his amalgamations hopelessly over-capitalised. It must be 
assumed that his eye was fixed, not on the ‘ rationalisation ’ of 
an industry, not on the more economic and efficient creation of 
real wealth, but on the promoting profits. 

The making of money for money’s sake is a common form of 
madness. If Hatry really believed that he could go on making 
and cashing in millions out of successful financial promotions in the 
City, he was doubly insane. Every pound which the promoter 
puts into his pocket as profit has to be earned somehow by 
industry or trade. If a company is promoted with a lot of 
‘ watered ’ capital and its profits do not advance sufficiently to 
give the ‘ watered ’ capital an earnings value, free market dealings 
on the Stock Exchange will sooner or later bring down the shares 
of that company to a ‘rubbish’ price. The promoter may 
“cash in’ his profits when the company’s shares are first intro- 
duced to the Stock Exchange, but in the end his sins against 
economics—that is, his taking of profits which have not been 
earned—will be found out. So it was with Hatry. 

His biggest industrial promotions after the war were British 
Glass Industries and Jute Industries. The capitalisation of both 
showed the usual extravagance of Hatry’s schemes. British Glass 
Industries came to a disastrous end in 1924, when its paid-up 
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capital was written down from 3,659,709). to 914,9271. Jute 
Industries has struggled on under new management, but was 
compelled in February 1929 to write down its capital by 2,850,000/. 
The Commercial Corporation of London, registered originally in 
1920 as the Commercial Bank of London, which Hatry used as the 
medium for developing his schemes of industrial amalgamations, 
finally went into liquidation with a loss of over 2,000,0001, 

Whether Hatry really believed that he could create wealth 
by over-capitalised industrial amalgamations—which is financial 
jugglery—is a moot point. I think he did. He was not a highly 
educated man, and it requires a little effort of pure thought to 
realise the distinction between money and wealth and the way 
in which wealth can be created or earned. But the financial 
unsoundness and extravagance of his grandiose promotions, 
exemplified in the collapse of the Commercial Corporation of 
London, should have taught the City a lesson—that it was unsafe 
to follow Hatry or adopt Hatry’s propositions. 

At this point it is necessary to bring home an unpleasant truth 
—that if the creditors of the Commercial Corporation of London 
had recognised that Hatry’s methods and schemes were not to be 
trusted, the second crash which we have just witnessed would 
never have occurred. Hatry ought never to have been allowed 
to get again into a position in the City where he could work so 
much financial havoc. It is not generally known how this hap- 
pened. In the illuminating story which the Sunday Express 
published on January 26 entitled ‘ The Road to Ruin by Clarence 
Hatry,’ which was described as ‘ extracted from the survey of his 
City activities which he drew up for his legal advisers,’ Hatry 
declared that he proposed to the biggest creditors of the Commer- 
cial Corporation that, instead of allowing that company to be 
compulsorily liquidated, he should form a finance company which 
should issue to the creditors of the Commercial Corporation 
income stock certificates entitling the holders to three-quarters of 
the finance company’s profits, the ordinary shares (50,000/.) being 
issued to himself free of cost. He suggested that this finance 
company should be provided with 100,000/. as working capital, 
and that he should have a salary of 36001. a year and devote his 
whole time to the business of the company, which was, in effect, to 
make profits to repay the creditors of the Commercial Corporation. 
It may seem incredible to us now, with the scenes of the Old Bailey 
trial in mind, but, according to Hatry, the creditors of the Com- 
mercial Corporation, with claims up to 1,400,000/. out of a total 
of 1,500,000/., accepted hisscheme. One firm, which wasa creditor 
for about 500,000/., put up the working capital—nearly 100,000/. 
—in the form of a 6 per cent. debenture issue. The finance 


company was later called Austin Friars Trust. 
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If this story of Hatry is true, it is a deplorable business, 
Suppose a millionaire had had his strong-room broken into by an 
‘expert ‘cracksman,’ who had contrived to get all the millionaire’s 
bonds and valuables out of the country. Suppose the rich man 
had discovered the burglar and had come to him and said: ‘ You 
are a very clever financier. You have burgled my house and I 
have lost 1,400,000/. I will not give you over to the police, but 
I will make you into a company and will finance you with 100,000/, 
working capital. You will obtain the best burglary outfit in the 
kingdom and the best assistants that money can buy. Go out 
and break into other people’s houses and pay me three-quarters 
of your profits.’ 

Now, the creditors of the Commercial Corporation of London 
had no reason to suspect that Hatry was not a perfectly honest 
financier. They had no doubt been greatly impressed with the 
fact that he had thrown in, on his own statement, a personal 
fortune of 750,000/. (and his wife’s 70,000l.) to support the 
companies he had promoted, and that he had personally assumed 
the obligations and -assets of the Commercial Corporation of 
London although he was neither morally nor legally obliged to 
do so. They were perhaps somewhat mesmerised by his extra- 
ordinary self-confidence and had a genuine belief in his capacity 
to make money. It explains much to find the following passage 
in Hatry’s story in the Sunday Express of January 26, which 
referred to his ‘come-back’ after the Commercial Corporation 
smash: ‘Such was my optimism and the confidence I had in 
myself that I believed I could make a new fortune and one of 
sufficient magnitude to pay off the liabilities I had taken over 
witnout relying on any of the securities I had been holding as 
collateral.’ This extraordinary and abnormal self-assurance was 
no doubt infectious. We will agree that the creditors of the 
Commercial Corporation must have been impressed with Hatry’s 
capabilities. But they must equally well have known that they 
were dealing with a species of financial burglar. They had plenty 
of evidence to show that Hatry was an unsound promoter ; that 
he organised companies characterised by excessive over-capitalisa- 
tion and invariably doomed to commercial failure ; that he con- 
trived to take inordinate profits in the shape of ‘ watered ’ capital 
which he unloaded on the Stock Exchange at inflated prices after 
‘rigging’ a market ; and that he would probably go on pro- 
pounding rash and extravagant schemes in the future as he had 
done in the past. Knowing the character of his financial business, 
was it a prudent or social act to set him on his feet again and let 
him loose among the houses of the City? It is easy, of course, 
to be wise after the event, but it is obvious that if the creditors of 
the Commercial Corporation of London had not taken such a step, 
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the second Hatry crash would never have occurred. British Glass 
Industries, Jute Industries, and the Commercial Corporation of 
London would have been the tombstones, not the milestones, of 
Hatry’s career. 

For a time Hatry made money for his creditors. His ‘ come- 
back’ was apparently a brilliant success. The Austin Friars 
Trust became the centre of a group of promoting and financing 
companies. The most dazzling and profitable of its ventures was 
the promotion of the Drapery and General Investment Trust 
(later called the Drapery Trust), which was formed to acquire 
various departmental stores throughout the country. The 
Drapery Trust made a public issue under the Austin Friars Trust 
auspices in 1925, and in December 1927 control was sold to 
Debenhams, Limited. This deal must have brought in enormous 
profits, if we may judge from Hatry’s inflated ideas of market 
values. Another audacious enterprise was the formation of the 
Corporation and General Securities, Limited. This company 
was formed in December 1926 in order to invade the privi- 
leged field of home corporation loans. This class of issue was 
in the hands of three old-established Stock Exchange firms— 
Nivison & Co., Mullens Marshall & Co. (the Government brokers), 
and J. and A. Scrimgeour & Co. Mr. Collins, the financial adviser 
of the home corporations, thought that it was dangerous for these 
firms to have a monopoly of the corporation issue business, and 
this view, I believe, was supported by some of the ‘ big five ’ joint 
stock banks. Mr. Collins approached the only man who had 
nerve to attack the monopoly. To quote Hatry’s words from the 
Sunday Express : ‘1 felt convinced I could succeed although so 
many others (outside the monopoly) had failed, and I assured Mr. 
Collins of this.’ Hatry did succeed. He made more than twenty 
home corporation loans. He broke the monopoly by undercutting 
the rate for commissions and by undertaking to issue the loans 
at dearer prices. He succeeded, in other words, at the expense 
of the subscribers to the loans. In this business he was just as 
lacking in conscience towards the investor, just as prodigal of 
other people’s money, as he was in his over-capitalised industrial 
promotions. He was true to type as financial burglar. 

The Stock Exchange boom in 1928 gave Hatry a further 
opportunity to continue his industrial promotions through the 
Austin Friars Trust. The biggest and most impudent of these 
gambles was the promotion of the Photomaton group of com- 
panies to exploit a simple device of automatic photography. 
The 5s. shares of Photomaton Parent were introduced on the 
Stock Exchange and in the same year attained a market value 
of 18s. (When dealings were suspended they were 3s. 9d.) The 
capitalisation of the Photomaton Parent was fantastic. It paid 
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1,400,000/, in fully paid shares for the world rights outside Russia 
and America of an automatic photographic machine. It floated 
‘ offspring ’ companies to acquire its rights in various countries, 
Its assets were valued at 4,671,000/. in a circular which Hatry 
issued in December 1928 as purporting to come from the directors, 
Yet it has been estimated that if every man, woman, and child 
in Great Britain went every year to have their portraits taken 
by the Photomaton machine the company could not have earned 
a dividend on its enormous capital. Other financial promotions 
of Hatry were Retail Trades Securities and Associated Automatic 
Corporation. The latter was formed in November 1928 to acquire 
shares in automatic machine manufacturing companies, and its 
shares, like those of Photomaton Parent, were ‘ introduced ’ on 
the Stock Exchange. 

Finally Hatry turned his attention to a bigger field—the iron 
and steel industry. All the time I imagine he was getting more 
cocksure, more mesmerised by his success, more blindly confident 
in his financial ‘star.’ If to pursue money for money’s sake is a 
form of madness, I fee] sure that financiers who think and work 
in millions acquire a species of that disease called megalomania. 
Hatry knew nothing about iron and steel. He did not inquire 
how the iron and steel industry could earn the big promotion 
profits which he expected to put into his pocket. He just deter- 
mined to make the ‘ new fortune,’ on which he had set his mind, 
in a spectacular deal which would be the talk of the City and 
the ‘sensation’ of the national Press. In March 1929 the Austin 
Friars Trust amalgamated certain companies producing cast-iron 
goods and called the combine Allied Ironfounders. In April came 
the bigcoup. Austin Friars Trust offered to purchase for cash the 
entire issued share capital, debentures, and obligations of United 
Steel Companies, Limited, and the preference shares of United 
Strip and Bar Mills, Limited, and to find 1,000,000/. of new money. 
The finances of the plan were hopelessly prodigal—an invariable 
feature of Hatry’s promotions. The terms offered gave the stock- 
holders 20 per cent. more than they could have obtained by selling 
in the open market. The total cash involved amounted to some 
8,000,000/. An option was given the stockholders to exchange 
into a new holding company—Steel Industries of Great Britain 
(which’ was to be the nucleus of a ‘ rationalised’ steel industry) 
—but they wisely and eagerly applied for cash. To meet these 
cash liabilities Hatry and his associates raised 4,800,0001. by 
pledging the steel shares acquired, but 1,500,000/. of this sum 
was used outside the steel scheme. This was the beginning 
of his downfall. The misappropriated 1,500,000). was used 
chiefly in maintaining in a falling market the prices of the shares 
of the Hatry companies. 
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/» It should be appreciated that every pound of the Hatry 
group’s resources was mobilised to pay out the stockholders of 
the steel companies. The Photomaton, the Retail Trade Securi- 
ties, and the Associated Automatic shares, of which the Hatry 
trusts were large holders, were all pledged as collateral for loans, 
and if their market value depreciated, the lenders, who included 
some of the ‘big five’ joint stock banks and some trust and 
finance houses well known in the City, were bound to demand 
more cover for their loans. The shares did, of course, depreciate 
and the lenders did increase their demands for cover. At the same 
time the stockholders of the steel companies had to be paid out. 
Hatry saw at once that his great schemes were in jeopardy. An 
eleventh-hour attempt was made to dispose of his steel purchase, 
but it failed. Then, as a last resort, he stooped to forgery and 
swindling to obtain the funds to support the market in his shares 
and to complete the steel purchase. 

The swindling and the forgery were so simple. The Corpora- 
tion and General Securities had issued loans for Wakefield, 
Gloucester, and Swindon. The corporation treasurers did not 
require all their money at once, and did not press the issuing 
house for payment. Such an accommodating spirit enabled Hatry 
to convert 322,000/. belonging to Wakefield, 250,000/. belonging 
to Gloucester and 250,000/. to Swindon to his own uses—a total 
of 822,000]. Next he forged some of their scrip. This was, again, 
a simple procedure, because he had only to ask the printers who 
had printed the provisional scrip to print some more—namely, 
250,000/. for Gloucester, 250,000/. for Swindon, and 400,000/. for 
Wakefield. Of course, he asked the firms with whom he deposited 
this scrip as collateral for further loans not to press for final 
registration—that is, for definitive certificates signed and sealed 
at the offices of the corporation treasurers—and only one firm 
was so ungracious as to do so, which did not matter as long as 
the others did not press. Hatry raised 795,000/. by these forgeries. 
But stealing even 1,617,000/. was insufficient. He raised further 
sums by duplicating the shares of certain companies which he had 
promoted and by making out bogus transfers of blocks of shares 
which he did not possess. This, again, was not difficult, because 
he controlled a company, Secretarial Services, which acted as 
registrars for all the Hatry companies. He raised another 
700,000), by such irregular dealings in the shares of Drapery 
Trust and Associated Automatic Machine. That he intended 
to redeem the forged scrip when his gamble had succeeded was 
the defence, as Mr. Justice Avory remarked, of any office-boy 
who robs the till to back a winner. The crime was a very common 
one, but because it involved millions of money and colossal 
impudence, because the swindler had been called a financial 
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genius, the sentimentalists complain that it is a shame to Inck’ 


him up when he could be employing his brilliant talents in the 
making of money for the State ! 

Sir Gilbert Garnsey ‘estimated the total havoc wrought ‘in 
the crash of Hatry and his group at about 13,750,000/. The 
gross liabilities of the six Hatry finance companies—the Austin 
Friars Trust, Corporation and General] Securities, Dundee Trust, 
Oak Investment Corporation, Retail Trade Securities, and Ayles+ 
bury Trust—were some 29,500,000/., not counting 3,110,000), 
of share capital. Of that total some 10,000,000/. represented 
inter-company liabilities. Thus there remained about 19,500,000/, 
of outside liabilities, of which 12,550,000l. is expected to rank as 
unsecured, apart from 1,200,000. of the share capital held by the 
outside public. 

The morals of this unique scandal are plain. I would sum- 
marise them under four heads—lessons for the banks, for the 
Stock Exchange, for the municipalities, and for Parliament. 

It should be a lesson to the ‘big five’ banks to reorganise 
their loans’ departments, to attend more to the quality and 
character of their accounts than to their size, and to collaborate 
more with one another instead of competing. Four of the ‘ big 
five ’ were involved. Including the bad debts of clients involved 
in the smash, Barclays confessed to losses which may reach 
330,000/. and Lloyds to a potential loss of 500,000/.. No bank can 
escape losing money from time to time from acts of forgery, but 
the joint stock banks could have avoided giving Hatry and his 
companies banking support for his incursion into home corpora- 
tion issues, which would have saved the unfortunate ratepayers 
of Wakefield, Gloucester, and Swindon. Without the knowledge 
that the joint stock banks were supporting him, I doubt whether 
the treasurers of the corporations would have had any dealings 
with Hatry. Why were the banks taken in ? 

Everyone knows that if Hatry had gone to Rothschilds or 
Barings, or any other of the big private banks in the City, and 
had asked fora loan on collateral for one of his promotion ventures, 
he would have been refused. Why? Because the affairs of the 
private banks are managed by their partners, men of experience 
and standing in the City, who would have known Hatry for what 
he was—a speculative promoter with no sound business to his 
credit. Why, then, was he accepted by four of the ‘ big five’? 
Partly because the directors of the joint stock banks do not or 
cannot give personal attention to the work of the advances depart- 
ment, but leave it to officials who may not have the necessary 
experience and contacts to judge good form and bad form in the 
financial world, partly because the competition for accounts 
between the ‘ big five’ (the only competition which survives in 
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the banking world) is so severe that the character of the account 
js not investigated in the rush to obtain it. It was stated in 
evidence that one of the banks which had acted for the Hatry 
companies had had about 100,000,000/. through its hands as a 
result of his operations. It is easy to understand why a bank 
may, extend far more deference and latitude to an adventurer 
on a big scale than to an ordinary client of unimpeachable 
character ; but that does not excuse such reprehensible conduct. 

But even if the size of Hatry’s business rather than its character 
was responsible for the banks’ support, nothing can excuse the 
light-hearted acquiescence with which some of their advances were 
made. For example, according to Sir Gilbert Garnsey’s evidence, 
practically the whole of the money received by Iron Industries 
was returned at once to Austin Friars Trust. There was no 
evidence of any genuine transactions being carried out by Iron 
Industries. Yet the total number of shares pledged was 2,190,000 
against loans of 1,205,000/. The banks who lent money on these 
shares could never have investigated the industrial standing of 
Iron Industries or verified that the company was not performing 
the functions it purported to do. 

Moreover, the fact that each of the Hatry finance companies 
was raising loans direct from different banks by the deposit of 
what seemed to be a sufficient amount of collateral meant that 
the banks were being tricked into providing an inflation of credit 
forthe Hatry group. One finance company would obtain a loan 
on the security of shares in a Hatry company and would then 
proceed to use the loan by buying the shares of another Hatry 
company and so raising the market price. Another of the finance 
companies would then proceed to obtain a loan from another 
bank on the increased market value of these shares. In other 
words, the joint stock banks were inflating Hatry’s credit without 
knowing it. Surely a little collaboration on the part of the 
directors of the banks would have stopped that kind of swindle. 
Indeed, collaboration among the officials of the different banks 
would probably have exposed the fact that vast sums of money 
had been raised on duplicated stock. Some defect in organisa- 
tion, some failure in the personnel, some unwillingness to collabo- 
tate, must have been responsible for the banks’ losses in the 
Hatry case. It should not be difficult to put it right. 

What are the lessons for the Stock Exchange? It is a 
disquieting fact that the shares of two of Hatry’s promotions— 
Photomaton Parent and Retail Trades Securities (the first the 
most impudent of the lot)—were ‘introduced’ on the Stock 
Exchange. This means that the companies concerned had given 
the Stock Exchange Committee as much information as, if not 
more than, is required under the Companies Act for the issue of a 
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public prospectus. And yet the Stock Exchange Committee was 


apparently satisfied with the particulars and did not attempt to 
exercise its discretionary power to refuse a quotation. It would 
appear that the Stock Exchange Committee is nervous of using 
its autocratic powers. The Stock Exchange is a private institu. 
tion, and it need only give facilities to deal in stocks and shares of 
approved companies and institutions. It need give no reason for 
refusing ‘leave to deal.’ Of course, it is important that the 
Stock Exchange should be an international market and should 
provide the widest possible facilities for exchange in securities, 
But why should it not take action to prevent its machinery from 
being abused? It must have been obvious that Hatry and his 
associates had always abused the Stock Exchange facilities, 
Industrial and trading companies had been promoted, not to 
develop the wealth of this country, but to afford an opportunity 
of making profits by share market manipulation. Nor were Hatry 
and his associates alone in this game. A number of new issuing 
or promoting houses in the 1928 boom repeated and sometimes 
excelled Hatry’s market performances. It is quite easy for the 
Stock Exchange to put a stop to this game. It should make ita 
rule—(1) that vendors’ shares shall not be dealt in until a balance 
sheet and income account have been issued for a year’s trading 
(this suggestion is before the Committee at the present time); 
(2) that shares of new companies formed to exploit and develop 
a new patent or process which has not been commercially tried 
out should not be dealt in until accounts have been issued fora 
year’s operations. These rules would have prevented ‘leave 
to deal’ being given to the Photomaton companies and would 
have thwarted one of Hatry’s least deserving gambles. 
Sometimes the Stock Exchange Committee has used its powers 
promptly in defence of the interests of the investor. It refused, 
for example, to give ‘ leave to deal’ in the case of Totalisators, 
Limited, because it was not known whether this company’s 
system would be used by the Betting Control Board in Great 
Britain. Surely it is a short-sighted policy of the Stock Exchange 
Committee not to use its autocratic powers more often and ina 
more enlightened manner for the protection of the investor. It 
does not do nearly as much in this direction as the New York 
Stock Exchange Committee. To allow dealings to take place in 
worthless shares which are hoisted by pool operations to extreme 
and ridiculous heights and are then heavily sold, is to cause 
grievous losses to fall on the unsuspecting public, with the result 
that more and more people are driven away from the Stock 
Exchange. Hundreds of small investors are ‘ out’ of the Stock 
Exchange to-day for this very reason. If the Stock Exchange 
had been more jealous of the proper use of its machinery it would 
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not be experiencing such a severe slump in business as it is at the 
t time. 

Next, what lessons are to be learnt on the subject of municipal 
borrowing? First, it is clear that issues in which public credit is 
being pledged should be made in a formand manner authorised 
by the Treasury. The suggestion was made in the Liberal Yellow 
Book that the scope of the Local Loans Fund should be enlarged 
to cover all borrowing by public authorities. In any case, it 
seems advisable that the home corporations, even if they are 
left free to decide the amount of their borrowings, should issue 
their loans only through the Bank of England, which should 
advise them on all questions of the time and the terms of issue. 
Apparently the home corporations had an unofficial adviser in 
Mr. Collins, who deemed it prudent to get Hatry to break down the 
monopoly of three Stock Exchange firms. This was, in principle, 
aright and proper advice, but it was unfortunate that Mr. Collins 
was not a better judge of Hatry’s character. If the Bank of 
England had been the borough treasurers’ adviser it is difficult 
to believe that Hatry would have been allowed to handle public 
funds. 

In the second place, it was clearly improper to treat 
Corporation and General Securities as a bank and to leave the 
tatepayers’ money on loan in its hands. One legal opinion has 
declared that the action of Newcastle Corporation in leaving 
money on loan to Corporation and General Securities at all was 
illegal and a breach of trust. It is incredible that any corporation 
should have thought that one of Hatry’s companies, however 
skilful as an issuing house, was a suitable banker with whom to 
deposit a large sum of public money. It was the usual practice 
of the brokers, who had been handling these issues hitherto, to 
arrange for one of the joint stock banks to handle the physical 
side of the issue. To treat Corporation and General Securities 
as issuing house and banker in one showed a laxity of procedure 
which is deserving of the strongest censure. This matter will no 
doubt be receiving the attention of the Government. 

Finally, there is a lesson for our legislators. One of the evils 
of the system of ‘ boom ’ finance, of which Hatry was not the only 
exponent in the City, is the interlocking of companies whose 
balance sheets are designed to conceal their mutual relations. 
Under this system it is possible to buttress up the credit of A 
company of the group by B company of the group operating in 
A’s shares on the Stock Exchange. Such methods of finance 
cannot always be detected or eliminated, but the investor will be 
better protected if the Companies Act required—(r) a holding 
company to publish a consolidated balance sheet and income 
account, bringing into one statement all the assets, liabilities and 
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earnings of the companies of the group; (2) an interlocking 
company to publish in its balance sheet details of shares held in 
other companies of the group; and (3) such particulars to be 
published also in the prospectuses of any holding or interlocking 
company. The new Companies Act, which came into force on 
November 1 last year, undoubtedly tightened up the system of 
company finance and introduced a number of important reforms, 
but unfortunately it failed to require a holding company to pub- 
lish a consolidated balance sheet and income account or an inter- 
locking company to publish details of its holdings. It is, of course, 
impossible to legislate the unscrupulous promoter out of the City, 
but his operations would be rendered less easy if an amendment 
to remedy this defect of the Companies Act were brought on the 
Statute-book. 

It is well to repeat, in conclusion, that no power on earth— 
not even the hidden powers of the joint stock banks and the 
Stock Exchange Committee—can protect the investing public 
completely against its own speculative instincts or stupidity or 
against fraud. Indeed, it would be one of the greatest misfortunes 
of the Hatry case—worse than all the losses so far recorded— 
if the speculative instinct were to be killed. If nothing but 
Government and other trustee securities were to find a market on 
the Stock Exchange national stagnation would be complete, and 
not even Lord Beaverbrook’s new party could bring business back 
to life. It is essential for investors to take risks and for pro- 
moters to show enterprise, but we do not want the ‘ boom’ t 
of finance which Hatry and his kind created for a world bereft 
of its financial senses. It should not be left to financiers of the 
burglar type to amalgamate companies in the drapery business 
or to develop a new patent or to attempt to rationalise the iron 
and steel industry. 

Fortunately there are signs ofa change. The Bank of England 
has even called in economists to advise it upon trade affairs with 
a view to its participation in industrial reconstructions. This 
I take to be a call to the great private banks and finance houses 
in the City to show a little less conservatism and a little more 
enterprise—a change which would surely put an end to ‘ Hatrified’ 
finance. 

E. H. DAVENPORT. 
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CHARING CROSS BRIDGE 


Ir is in the nature of a tragedy that when the time has come for 
the greatest reconstruction of London since the time of the 
Great Fire, when there seems to be an opportunity of putting into 
practice the dreams of artists and reformers of the past half- 
century, the decision as to the actual carrying out of the proposal 
is so prejudiced as to prevent any adequate discussion of the 
merits or demerits of the scheme and of its effects upon London 
as a whole. 

A bridge at Charing Cross for the double purpose of creating 
a new traffic artery and for making possible the development of 
the Surrey side of the River Thames has been the ideal of most 
people taking a keen interest in London as London, and of artists 
who have portrayed a south-side Embankment reaching, in the 
minds of some of them, from the Tower to Battersea Park. 

The London Society has done good work by bringing together 
on two occasions in public exhibition a large number of the 
designs which have been prepared in connexion with the bridge 
and of Thames-side development. Some of these were flam- 
boyant, some possibly impracticable, some obviously too expen- 
sive to be thought of in a workaday world ; but all of them had 
vision—all had a definite purpose in view and were designed to 
serve the public good. 

It is little less than disastrous that the Charing Cross Bridge 
proposal of the London County Council seems to fit into none of 
the desirable categories. There is no consideration of beauty; 
although we are promised that when the bones of the carcase are 
all definitely fixed the architects shall come in and be allowed to 
suggest how they should be dressed. There is no proper con- 
sideration of traffic, and no single voice has been raised in support 
of the nightmare proposals which will precipitate the concen- 
trated burden of the streets into one of those parts of London 
least able effectively to receive it. Town-planning considerations 
are not only ignored, but are flouted: undesirable culs de sac are 
formed, some roads are covered in for a length of over 400 feet, 
the resultant tunnels being only 17 feet and in one case only 15 feet 
high. The actual road distance from the Embankment to the 
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bridge above the river is some 1200 yards, in consequence of 
the circuitous route to be followed by way of Northumberland 
Avenue and the Strand; and the prospect of development of 
the Surrey side is put back for generations, if it is not, indeed, 
fatally blocked. 

There is no part of London more depressing than that area 
facing Charing Cross across the river, and this fact is almost 
entirely due to the network of railways, which has held up 
through traffic routes and stultified development. A glance at 
the map vividly illustrates how South London has had to pay 
for the railway lines running through it, and for the viaducts and 
embankments which were formed in the fifties and the sixties, 
The new proposals add to this gloomy prospect yet new sets. of 
rail and road embankments. to a length of nearly 1400 yards, and 
provide nearly 400 yards of tunnel over that very stretch of land 
where a century ago 

silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky. 


A properly conceived bridge and roadway, with thoroughfares 
which should open-up this hinterland and an embankment so 
built as to encourage ambitious architecture behind it, would 
transform the area, which, after all, is geographically as much in 
the middle of London as is the Strand, and is the centre of the 
biggest population in London. Not only does the new bridge fail 
to do this, but over a considerable proportion of the area it will 
make the task difficult for many years to come. 

Another point of municipal economics which seems to be lost 
sight of is that of the destruction of land values. The embank- 
ments and bridges which have followed upon railway develop- 
ment on the south side have sterilised whole districts, and it is in 
connexion with these, and not in some of the older parts of 
London, that we find the worst slums and blind alleys with 
which the housing reformer of the future will have to deal. The 
conception of the bridge is parochial in the extreme. It begins 
and it ends. As to where the traffic is coming from, or where it 
is going to, apparently nobody knows and nobody cares. This is 
not a matter affecting merely Lambeth and Westminster—not 
a matter affecting merely London itself. The whole problem of 
the traffic of the home counties ought to be brought into review 
when so great a question is being dealt with. It is even more 
than a town-planning matter ; it is a regional planning matter, 
and it would be interesting to know whether the views of the 
supreme town-planning authority have been considered. For the 
built-up area of London, of course, at present no town-planning 
authority exists. But have the Ministry of Health been con- 
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sulted ? ‘We know there is the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee, who take within their purview an area with a dia- 
meter of 25 miles from Charing Cross. This advisory body, 
called into existence to encourage and to co-ordinate the town- 
planning of the home counties, does represent the whole of the 
140 local authorities within the area. It is able to formulate a 
detached view of the problem and to bring to bear upon it the 
experience of each district. Besides the advice of the local 
officials, the Regional Committee is advised by its own town- 
planner, who is one of the most famous of his generation, and this 
influential body has expressed the opinion that the bridge as 
planned is a mistake. 

Not only is there the north and south through traffic to be 
considered, but there is a further point not often realised—that 
together with this bridge there should be considered also a means 
of facilitating traffic between Westminster and the City and so 
of relieving the Strand, a much longer route. The sweep of the 
Thames at this point, which inspired Wordsworth a century and 
a quarter ago, still awaits adequate treatment. It does not need 
a master mind to picture that bend clothed with architectural 
dignity, bordered by a noble embankment and opening on to a 
replanned South London, where the recoupment value would 
make the cost look trivial. 

The number of millions of pounds which would have to be 
spent on the scheme is not really very important. Chicago, 
despite its reported financial position, is spending hundreds 
of millions at the present time on improvement schemes ; 
New York and Paris have programmes on foot that dwarf the 
figures which look so formidable here. What really matters 
is, What is to be secured for the money? And in this 
connexion the expenditure of 15,000,000). may be much less 
economical than Chicago’s 300,000,000/., because instead of 
creating value values are being destroyed. Coutts’s Bank, Gatti’s 
Restaurant, the Old Vic, all go without compensating advantages. 
These things represent money. Their destruction would not 
matter so much if something better were put in their places, but 
the most careful consideration on every side of the official pro- 
posal fails to reveal the provision of a single noble building plot 
on which recoupment can be earned. The site dictated by the 
railway company on the river frontage is the one potentially 
valuable piece of land, and that will not be available for commer- 
cial purposes. As already stated, hundreds of yards of roads, 
meaning double that amount of frontage, will be in tunnel, and 
not only is there no recoupment value created, but the existing 
values will be lost. The roads leading to the station are on an 


embankment or on steep gradients, and there is no recoupment 
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value there. The gaunt, flank walls which are going to add to the 
tragedy, of South London seem to have only one potential value, a 
huge bill-posting station. Villiers Street and Buckingham Street 
will go; their values will be lost. Belvedere Road becomes a 
nightmare. Both ends are blocked, and to get to the new levels 
it will be necessary to climb three flights of stair at one end and 
two flights at the other. What future can there be for such a 
cul de sac in such surroundings—entered at one side only and 
dominated by the mass of road and railway embankment ? And 
it was in 1803 that Wordsworth sang ‘ Earth has not anything 
to show more fair.’ 

This degrading of the district is due entirely to the position 
of the railway station. In their first report the engineers con- 
sulted recommended that the transferred Charing Cross should be 
beside Waterloo Station, and there does not seem to be any other 
opinion among those who have been consulted. For the con, 
venience of passengers, access to the tubes passing under the 
Thames, consolidation of traffic, ridding the area of embankments 
and the hindrance of railway lines, opening up the south side for 
through traffic, preserving to London its long withheld heritage 
of a Surrey-side embankment, everybody has envisaged this site, 
Now the railway company comes along, and not only ignores the 
considered opinion of two generations, but is able to override the 
technical advisers of the London County Council and of the 
Ministry of Transport, and to persuade that somewhat masterful 
person, the Minister himself, that the autocratic demands of this 
concern are more important than the well-being of a big tract of 
London. 

In the mile and a quarter of distance between ground level on 
the one side of the new bridge and the ground level on the other 
almost every architectural, town-planning, and economic con- 
sideration seems to have been ignored. This part of London, 
which offers the most beautiful views of the City, so near to some 
of the best buildings that we have, demands dignity, composi- 
tion, the most careful planning: as dictated by the railway 
company, the opposite effect is inevitable. The whole thing fails 
when analysed from the point of view of treatment. The angles 
of roads, their direction and shape, their junctions ; the meaning- 
less bits of land that are left ; the maddening truncated westward 
spur on the north side, all make one wonder why this scheme was 
ever promulgated. Possibly it is the result of a mind that has 
grown up with an idea that the present ugly railway bridge at 
Charing Cross would persist and that a high level bridge was 
necessary to carry road traffic above it. The designers seem to 
have lost sight of the fact that that railway bridge is to be done 
away with, and that what they are really concerned with is the 
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provision of a means for crossing the river. All the curves and 
ramps, the steep gradients, the precipitation of traffic into one of 
the most crowded quarters of the world—all of these would have 
been avoided if the simple question of crossing the river had been 
adequately considered. Traffic could be collected and distributed 
in half a dozen different streams on either side if advantage had 
only been taken of existing thoroughfares. One half of the cost 
would be saved. and the irreparable injury which is threatened 
would not have menaced London. After the Great Fire Wren, 
Evelyn, and others prepared plans for a future London of beauty 
and of vision. None of these plans was carried out. There is.an 
urgent need to-day for a new plan of London and a scheme and 
time-table of development. The first thing to be done is for a 
survey to be made and a plan prepared. ‘ Improvement schemes ’ 
come and go—here a little and there a little ; each one considered 
by itself ; each one carried out without regard toanother. There 
is no co-ordination ; there seems to be no vision. With a survey 
of London’s needs, with a plan showing their co-ordination, with 
a programme emphasising their relative importance, the colossal 
blunder of the official plan of Charing Cross could never have been 
perpetrated. These things still require to be done, and one of 
the greatest benefits that could be conferred upon succeeding 
generations would be the preparation of such a programme in our 
time. 

Out of all this turmoil over the bridge may yet emerge good 
if attention can be focussed upon this very simple, but very much 
neglected, expedient of bringing order and method ‘into our deal- 
ings with municipal matters. The ground has already been 
broken and the war-time work of the R.I,B.A. Committee is on 
record. The cost would be trifling compared with the lasting 
benefits to be secured, and it would appear to be essentially a 
matter which would command the support of all citizens of good 
will. 

Ewart G. CULPIN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ROUMANIA 


A NEw chapter in the political history of Roumania was opened 
when, in the autumn of 1928, the National-Peasant Party, under 
the leadership of Dr. Juliu Maniu, came into power. The event 
was hailed by the Press of Great Britain and of other Western 
States as a triumph of democracy. An early reorientation of 
Roumanian policy towards Western forms was forecast, and 
a rapid improvement in Roumania’s economic situation was 
prophesied. The downfall of the Bratianu régime was greeted 
as the end of an autocracy and the guarantee of an imminent 
de-Balkanisation of Roumania. 

To-day, some eighteen months later, the National-Peasant 
Party are still in power. To what extent have the confident 
anticipations of the foreign Press been realised? What is the 
real significance of the advent of the Maniu Government ? What 
is the political situation in Roumania to-day? Before attempting 
to answer these questions a warning must be uttered to those who 
are interested in Roumanian affairs. Information concerning 
Roumania appearing in the Press must be treated with great 
caution. Some of the news which filters through is specially 
inspired for export purposes only, and some of it is mutilated in 
transit. Moreover, even direct quotations from Roumanian 
newspapers are apt to be misleading, inasmuch as liberal Press 
laws have given rise to a free exploitation of journalistic sensa- 
tionalism. -It should be added, however, as a tribute to Rou- 
mania’s sense of political esthetics, that her foreign propaganda 
service is on a much smaller scale, and perhaps less mendacious, 
than that of several of her neighbours. 

The growth of the National-Peasant Party was the inevitable 
result of two revolutionary changes in modern Roumanian history 
—namely, the expropriation of the large estates, and the great 
accessions to Roumanian territory which occurred after the war. 
Dr. Maniu’s party seeks to express the two new needs which arose 
—that of representing the newly-created peasant proprietor, and 
that of consolidating the new provinces and the Old Kingdom 
into a unified State. In certain respects the National-Peasant 
Party of Roumania may be compared with the British Labour 
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Party. Both came into being as a result of a change in social 
stratification, and both have risen to power with extraordi 
rapidity. Here, however, the parallel ends, and it is a mistake 
to suppose, as certain members of the British Labour Party have 
supposed, that a Government elected by a peasant proletariat 
bears any close kinship to one representing industrial workers. 
Socialism, indeed, is almost non-existent in Roumania. 

Now, if the rise of the National-Peasant Party may be readily 
explained on historical grounds, its final success in 1928 depended 
in a large measure on fortuitous causes. In fact, from the stand- 
point of constitutional politics, the most interesting aspect of the 
Maniu Government is the manner in which it came into office. 
The two most potent of the immediate causes leading to the 
victory of the National-Peasant Party were the deaths in 1927, in 
rapid succession, of King Ferdinand and of Ionel Bratianu. To 
understand this rightly a brief review must be made of the 
structure of the Roumanian political system. 

In theory that system is no less elaborate and complex 
than that of the Western States upon which it was too hastily 
modelled. Except that the head of the State has the power to 
summon and dismiss his Prime Ministers irrespective of parlia- 
mentary majorities, the Roumanian constitution is conceived on 
the broadest democratic lines. In practice, however, the system 
depends for its satisfactory working upon three conditions— 
namely, a judicious evasion of constitutional rules, a sagacious 
King, and a firm Prime Minister. The constitution is unworkable 
in practice because of the illiteracy of the peasants and the lack 
of political horse-sense among the educated classes. These ills 
are remediable ; the one may be cured in a generation, and 
the other so soon as Roumania is allowed to develop herself in 
tranquillity and without the volcanic disturbances (not of her 
seeking) which have characterised her history. It is, perhaps, 
already a sign of incipient political wisdom that the Roumanian 
people accept without any sophistical protest the violation in 
practice of a constitution which only academic myopia or a 
youthful tendency to imitation could have created. Those 
foreign observers who focus their attention upon the corrupt 
aspects of Roumanian public life do little credit to their powers 
of understanding ; they should remember the long and painful 
method of trial and error whereby sanctions have been invented 
in their own countries to prevent some of the more glaring 
manifestations of human peccability. 

During the post-war period up to 1927 Roumania was ruled 
by two men—King Ferdinand and Ionel Bratianu. It is true that 
Bratianu was not in power during the whole of that period, but 
the brief intervals during which he was out of office were deter- 
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mined by himself and cannot be considered as political defeats, 
Ionel Bratianu, a man without rival in the personal political power 
which he wielded, systematically ‘ made ’ the elections whenever 
called upon by the King to form a Ministry.. Moreover, it was to 
him that the King invariably turned when the other Administra« 
tions had shown their incompetence. It is probable, therefore, 
that, had the Ferdinand-Bratianu combination endured, the 
National-Peasant Party would not have had their opportunity as 
early as in 1928. But the hour of the Liberals’ first real downfall 
was struck when King Ferdinand died, leaving in his place a 
regency ; it was confirmed when, a few months later, Ionel 
Bratianu died too, leaving as his successor his able but far less 
forceful brother, Vintila. 

In due course the regency decided that the Liberal régime 
should be exchanged for a National-Peasant Government. To-day 
Roumania is ruled, not by the two strong personal forces which 
her political development demands—a King and a powerful 
Prime Minister—but by a Regency Council, and a politician who, 
although the leader of the most progressive element in Roumania 
to-day, has never attempted nor desired to emulate the autocratic 
proclivities of Ionel Bratianu. 

Let us examine in turn the present positions of the regency 
and of the National-Peasant Government. In the realm of 
constitutional history the question of the regency is the most 
troublesome of Roumania’s unsolved problems. Never a satis- 
factory way out of the difficulty created by Prince Carol’s exile, 
it is becoming increasingly manifest that the Regency Council 
is not capable of fulfilling the functions which it was destined to 
perform. The present Regency Council suffers from two serious 
defects—first, being tricephelous, it is acephelous; secondly, 
none of its three members has had any adequate training in the 
difficult art of government. Neither of these defects will be easy 
to remedy, for there does not appear to be in Roumania at present 
any outstanding personality whose impartiality would inspire 
confidence among all sections of the community. 

Until recently the Regency Council consisted of Prince 
Nicholas (King Ferdinand’s second son), the Roumanian Patriarch 
Miron, and M. Buzdugan. Prince Nicholas may be supposed to 
be influenced by his strong-charactered mother, Queen Marie, 
but his youth and inexperience are obvious handicaps. More- 
over, he has found it difficult to achieve that measure of personal 
popularity which is indispensable to the prestige of a dynasty. 
He may be looked upon, however, as the most permanent member 
of the Regency Council, for it is unlikely that Queen Marie would 
permit him to resign, thereby losing some of her power over the 
Council. The patriarch’s position as head of the Roumanian 
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Orthodox Church makes it somewhat embarrassing for him to 
discharge temporal functions which might not be universally 
approved. Furthermore, the declarations of high ecclesiasts do 
not carry the same weight in Roumania as in many other countries. 
The Church has never been considered a career for the sons of the 
tich and educated classes: it has not, therefore, been able to 
establish any very strong hold over the minds of the people. 
M. Buzdugan was the strongest of the three regents. What he 
lacked in political experience he made up by his dignified per- 
sonality. It is said that it was he who was chiefly instrumental 
in bringing the National-Peasant Party into power. 

M. Buzdugan’s death a short time ago caused a constitutional 
crisis which is liable to be repeated at any time. No clear 
provisions had been made for the appointment of his successor. 
The Government claimed the right to fill the vacancy. Their 
opponents declared that this would be unconstitutional. After 
some heated negotiations, in the course of which, unfortunately, 
Queen Marie was concerned, the Government nominee, M. 
Saratzeanu, was appointed. Like M. Buzdugan, the new regent 
is a jurist by profession. It cannot be denied that the Regency 
Council, never very strong, is weaker to-day than it has ever been 
before. 

How is Roumania likely to solve the problem of the weakness 
of the ultimate source of executive power in the State? A 
prominent ex-Liberal Minister has told me that, in his view, it 
would have been far better for Roumania if the Regency Council 
had never been brought into existence. Instead, a foreign 
dynasty should have been imported. Such a step would have 
secured general approbation, since a foreign head of the State 
would not have been subject to the influences of importunate 
office-seeking friends. Naturally, for good or for ill, the days for 
such heroic remedies are now past. There are three other 
possible lines of development. In the first place, an opportunity 
may present itself in due course for the replacement of one or two 
of the present regents. But, as I have already said, apart from 
party politicians, Roumania is suffering at present from a dearth 
of public men of sufficient eminence and prestige. The few 
names which suggest themselves are none of them entirely 
suitable. Queen Marie, perhaps the most dynamic personality 
in Roumania to-day, is handicapped by her sex; in any case, 
her direct influence over the conduct of the affairs of the State 
might damage the reputation of the dynasty for impartiality. 
Professor Iorga, General Averescu, and M. Lupu have all lost 
ground with the decline in the fortunes of their little parties. 
M. Titulescu, the most brilliant Roumanian of to-day, appears 
to show no inclination to leave London and Geneva. 
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Secondly, the Government may gradually come to increase 
its constitutional powers. The appointment of M. Saratzeany 
was an indication of this tendency. On the other hand, it ig 
pretty certain that, if the present Government were to proceed 
too far in this direction, the Liberals would immediately exercise 
all the powerful influences which they still possess to prevent 
such a development. Finally, there is the possibility of the 
return of Prince Carol. It is not necessary to recall here the 
domestic incidents which led to the heir-apparent’s exile and to 
the renunciation of his rights to the throne in favour of his infant 
son, now King Mihai I. Nor would it be safe to predict what 
would happen if, when the ban automatically expires in a few 
years’ time, Prince Carol were to return to his country. All that 
need be said is that the wildest rumours have been circulating 
in Roumania recently concerning Prince Carol’s imminent return, 
In certain circumstances it does not seem impossible that, if this 
were to materialise, Prince Carol would be joyfully acclaimed by 
the peasants and supported by the army. A coup d’ état, however, 
must not be expected, for, whereas the army is undoubtedly 
predominantly Liberal in sentiment, the Liberal Party does not 
desire Prince Carol’s-réturn. Moreover, a new factor has arisen 
(reminiscent of the Sokols in Jugoslavia) in the Government's: 
organisation of ‘ Voinici.’ On the whole, therefore, both Govern- 
ment and Opposition may be relied upon to act with extreme 
discretion. There is no fear of public order being jeopardised: 
indeed, there are few populations in Europe to-day so opposed 
to manifestations of physical force as the Roumanian peasantry, 
The fact that the figure of Prince Carol has again risen on the 
Roumanian political horizon is significant chiefly as a sign of the 
unsatisfactory position of the Regency Council. One may con- 
clude, on the whole, that the wisest solution of the regency 
problem would be to appoint in due course as one of the members 
of the Council a certain member of the present Cabinet whose 
name was mentioned when the last vacancy occurred, and who, 
previous to 1928, had kept himself aloof from party politics. 

I turn now to examine the other dominant factor in Rou- 
manian public life to-day—the National-Peasant Government. 
Dr. Maniu’s Administration is more than a party Government. 
The National-Peasant Party represents the second stage of the 
movement for the emancipation of the peasant which began when 
the large landed proprietors grudgingly ceded their estates to the 
State for distribution among the peasants, Unfortunately, this 
second stage, that of giving to the peasant the status of economic 
and political manhood, should have been made a third stage. 
The second stage should have been the education of the peasantry. 
Nevertheless, in spite of a certain chronological anomaly, the 
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_ Government now in power in Roumania represents a force which 


has become an integral part of the social and political structure 
of the country. The raison d’étre of the National-Peasant Party 
will disappear, however, if there is any failure to educate the 
peasant to an understanding of his new civic responsibilities. 

What of the present and the immediate future? The plain 
fact is that after eighteen months of National-Peasant rule 
Roumania is still in a distressing economic situation. In spite of 
the foreign loan, negotiations for which were initiated by the 
Liberals, the greatest need of Roumania to-day is capital. With- 
out money she cannot exploit her immensely rich natural resources 
or rationalise her principal industry—agriculture. This is not 
the place to discuss why Roumania fails to attract sufficient foreign 
capital for her requirements. Doubtless a certain instability of 
legislation during the past few years has been a factor in causing 
foreign investors to fight shy of Roumanian enterprises. On the 
other hand, investors have themselves been guilty of an astonish- 
ing lack of initiative. The sense of political security which foreign 
capital demands was never so strong in Roumania as it is to-day. 
Yet even if the necessary capital cannot be found abroad, it may 
not be impossible for certain internal measures to be taken which 
would improve the economic situation. The economies which 
Dr. Maniu set out to establish might be pushed even further ; 
and a campaign might be instituted with the object of inculcating 
habits of saving among the wealthier classes of a people whom 
a checkered history has rendered notoriously extravagant and 
improvident. 

Public dissatisfaction with the economic position of the 
country has been fanned by the considerable increase in taxa- 
tion which the Government have been compelled to impose in 
order to enable them to carry out the reforms on their pro- 
gramme. The Liberals have been the first to profit by the 
impotence of the Government—a situation which is probably 
due rather to a decade of Liberal sins of omission than to a 
year of National-Peasant sins of commission. They declare 
with the utmost confidence not only that they are ready to 
take up the reins of office again, but that the Maniu Govern- 
ment shall remain in office only so long as they desire. Their 
policy at present is to allow the Government to involve itself 
still more inextricably in the tangle which it is creating and 
then to compel the regency to dismiss them. Events may 
prove, of course, that this Liberal optimism is justified. At the 
moment, however, it is merely a return to the traditional Liberal 
attitude of looking upon all Governments save their own as 
essentially transitional between two terms of Liberal administra- 
tion. This, I think, is now a fundamentally unsound attitude, 
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for even if the National-Peasant Government were to be over- 
thrown in the near future, they would consitute a formidable 
Opposition and would in due course return to power. Moreover, 
it is by no means so certain as the Liberals declare that an 
imminent change of Government will take place, except in the 
unlikely event of a Liberal coup d’ état. In the first place, no party 
is anxious to conduct a winter election campaign in a country 
where communications are impeded by the snow. Secondly, if 
the regency dismissed the present Government, it would lose 
nearly all its remaining prestige in the event of the National. 
Peasant Party being returned again by the country. This is 
a risk which the Liberals cannot afford to run, for it would 
strengthen the demand for the return of Prince Carol. Thirdly, 
the peasants, having once tasted free elections, are not likely to 
submit passively to any organised bullying at the hands of the 
Liberals. Fourthly, the peasant has had a good crop, and may not 
be so vociferously discontented with the new régime as are the 
overtaxed town bourgeoisie and the Liberal upper classes. On 
the other hand, even the peasant no longer displays any great 
enthusiasm for his new masters. The crowds of peasants who 
flocked about the entrances of the Ministries a year ago with a 
delightful air of childish importance are no longer to be seen, 
Even the popular Minister Mihalache, who never appears in any- 
thing but peasant costume, has lost his little throng of admirers, 
The great peasant demonstration which the Government organised 
in Bucharest last November passed through the streets with 
depressing sobriety, thinking only of the 100 lei (half a crown) 
which each of them was to receive in addition to free railway 
transport. 

It is in the realm of foreign affairs that the National-Peasant 
Government has been most conspicuously successful... Under the 
guidance of M. Mironescu the Roumanian Foreign Office has 
succeeded in establishing better relations with other countries 
than have ever existed before. The prestige of Roumania abroad 
to-day stands higher than ever. This is no small achievement 
for the Foreign Minister of a country which during the last few 
years has been systematically attacked by one of the most highly 
organised and expensive propaganda services in Europe. When 
Roumania’s political alliance with Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
Slovakia becomes an economic reality, and when this co-operation 
among the Danubian States is extended so as to include Hungary 
(not an unlikely development since the Hague settlements), a 
new era of prosperity may be inaugurated in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. 

A last word. There has recently been formed in Roumania a 
Feminist Party whose up-to-dateness should be the envy of the 
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older feminine organisations of the West. The talent of Rou- 
manian women diplomats is already well known. Let us now 
watch with interest the achievements of Roumanian women in 
home politics, and, if necessary, let us not be ashamed to learn 
any lessons which they may have to teach ! 


F. CHALMERS WRIGHT. 
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THE NEW ROMAN INDEX 


THERE are few bodies which know so little of their own past, 
beyond those particular things which it is convenient they should 
know, as the Roman Catholics. And nothing is so directly respon- 
sible for this ignorance as the system of censorship, culminating 
in the Index Librorum Prohibitorum. The emperor Augustus, so 
Tacitus tells us, was the first in Rome to legislate against 
written or spoken words, as apart from deeds. This may not 
mean all that it seems to mean at first sight ; unpopular talk 
was doubtless often punished by the populace without formal 
law. But at least it indicated, roughly, a universal tendency in 
politics. A Government strong in its appeal to human nature 
and common sense can afford to grant much licence of speech ; a 
Government uncertain in its foundations must be severe on that 
point, sometimes even to ferocity. And the governmental founda- 
tion may be shaky not only in itself, but relatively ; there may 
be quite enough popular consent to support any ordinary autho- 
rity, but dictatorial rule throws far more burden and stress upon 


such general consent, and must therefore rely proportionately 
upon artificial supports. The Roman Emperors naturally com- 
mitted themselves to this policy of censorship. The Christian 
Church, though it had not altogether waited until the State took 
it into partnership, inevitably became less tolerant of free speech 
in proportion as it imitated the Imperial organisation, and was 
able to appeal for support to the secular arm. In process of time, 
therefore, when the popes had advanced their claim to wield both 
swords, and had organised in the Inquisition a most elaborate 
machinery of repression, it became as dangerous for a man to 
speak freely his fullest thoughts as it is now, if report be true, in 
Moscow. 

The stages of this natural progress are fairly simple. Gela- 
sius I., in 494 and 496, was the first pope who can be said to have 
drawn up an Index of prohibited books ; his second decree was 
later incorporated in the Corpus of Canon Law. Gradually, after 
the barbarian invasions, when intellectual life revived, and 
heresies gained force, prohibitions multiplied. The Bible, 
especially, was fenced round ; and, though no pope promulgated 
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any explicit and universal decree forbidding its study by the 
common people, yet vernacular versions were so little encouraged 
at best, and so strictly condemned at the worst; that even Sir 
Thomas More, in that Apology against Tyndale, in which he does 
all he can to justify this negative policy, confesses sadly that the 
positive side was being neglected, and that religion suffered from 
the lack of some authorised version which might take the place of 
the condemned Wycliffite Bible. 

University lectures had often been strictly censored in the 
Middle Ages. When, quite recently, Leo XIII. suspected Mon- 
seigneur d’Hulst of teaching a philosophy other than that of 
Aquinas at the Institut Catholique of Paris, and»when the Pope 
compelled the Monseigneur to go all the way to Rome and pro- 

the actual manuscript of his lectures in exculpation, he was 
simply following medizval methods. Moreover, so long as the 
Church could call upon the secular arm for support, the directest 
methods were employed. As the Catholic Encyclopedia puts it, 
in its article on ‘ Censorship,’ ‘down to more recent times, for- 
bidden books were got out of the way in the simplest manner, by 
destroying or confiscating them.’ Gregory IX., St. Francis’s 
friend, ordered in 1239 the burning of all copies of the Talmud; 
He sent letters round to the kings and archbishops of France, 
England, Spain and Portugal; but apparently France alone 
obeyed. There were similar holocausts by order of Innocent IV. 
(1244), St. Louis (1254), Clement IV. (1267), Benedict XII. 
(1415), the Roman Inquisition (1555), and three succeeding popes. 
The Jewish religion was, in certain senses, tolerated; but it 
seemed too much that Jews should be allowed to possess directly 
anti-Christian books. The Council of Trent permitted them to 
survive only under strict expurgation. Such destruction did, 
indeed, prove impossible in the complete sense in which more 
than one of the popes had commanded it ; copies were hidden 
at whatever risk, and became the parents of later copies: Even 


when this destructive policy was tried within the Franciscan 
Order, with far less excuse, it just failed of finality. The majority 
of the Order, especially after the saint’s death, had trended in 
certain directions, contrary not only to the spirit, but even to 
the letter, of the saint’s rule. There were biographies and early 
memorials which, to any reader of the later thirteenth century, 
marked a striking contrast between the then friar and the earliest 
Franciscan brethren. Those documents, naturally, were appealed 
to by the small minority who cherished—and no doubt exag- 
gerated in the heat of conflict—the simplicity and unworldliness 
of the earliest ideal. After serious quarrels, St. Bonaventura was 
elected Minister-General of the Order, as a strong and wise man 


1 Life of Leo XIII., by Julien de Narfon (London, r9rt, p. 201). 
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not too definitely committed to either party. He then wrote, 
soon after 1260, an ‘ official’ biography, in which the difficulties 
were naturally glossed over as much as possible. Then the 
General Chapter of 1266, under his presidency, decreed ‘ that all 
legends of St. Francis hitherto written be destroyed,’ in favour of 
the new official Life. This decree was so far successful that the 
earliest and most valuable Franciscan records disappeared almost 
entirely. Of Celano’s first Life of St. Francis, written at the 
command of that pope who had been his intimate friend, only 
twelve copies are known to have survived the Middle Ages. His 
second Life, almost equally official in its own day, exists in only 
two manuscripts ; and his Treatise on the Miracles was discovered 
in a mutilated copy only the other day. We have some indica- 
tions that this oblivion had overtaken them already in the later 
Middle Ages. Yet without them our idea of the real St. Francis, 
and of his earliest disciples’ actual doings and thoughts, would 
have been diametrically opposite, on certain important points, 
from that which we gather from those all-but-destroyed early and 
authentic records. We shall never know how much of our ignor- 
ance of the Middle Ages is due to the deliberate destruction of 
inconvenient evidence. 

But with the invention of printing destruction became more 
difficult. That kind of university censorship which we have seen 
Leo XIII. renewing was becoming insufficient then as it is insuffi- 
cient now; the written and printed word began hopelessly to 
overflow the spoken word, and the new problem called for new 
methods. It is significant that systematic censorship after the 
modern pattern did not begin with Rome. The city of Rome had 
no theological school worth speaking of in the Middle Ages, and 
comparatively few books were printed there. The birthplace and 
' busiest focus of printing was on the Middle and Lower Rhine}; 
and the first beginning of modern censorship was at Cologne. 
There, in 1479, the Pope granted plenary powers to the autho- 
rities, while praising their past zeal in checking the printing or 
sale of irreligious books. Then, in 1487, a bull of Innocent VIII. 
prescribed a universal censorship for the while Western Church— 
a censorship which each bishop was bidden to exercise within his 
own diocese. But here, as 250 years earlier, it was found that 
episcopal initiative, and even episcopal obedience, left much to be 
desired. As, therefore, in 1231 the bishops’ too untrustworthy 
action against heresy was superseded by the Papal Inquisition, 
so in 1542 this same Inquisition was entrusted with the main 
responsibility for censorship of books. In 1559, for the first time, 
an official list of prohibited books for the whole world was printed 
in Rome. It has since passed through about a hundred editions 
and many forms; and here, at the end of 1929, we have the 
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latest, furnished with every official guarantee. The preface, by a 
significant innovation, is now in vernacular Italian ; and it will 
doubtless be translated_officially into other tongues. 

Hell, writes the Cardinal Secretary in his very first sentence, 
is now stirring against the Church a far more terrible battle than 
those of the earlier centuries, when martyrs sealed their faith with 
their blood. For ‘ the evil press ’—la stampa cattiva—is a more 
perilous weapon than the sword. St. Paul, as we know, set the 
example of censorship ; he caused evil books to be burned (Acts 
xix. 19). St. Peter’s successors have always followed this example ; 
nor could they have done otherwise, for their Church, Infallible 
Mistress and sure guide of the Faithful, is bound in conscience to 
keep the press pure. Free-will is one of God’s greatest gifts to 
man; but it degenerates into libertinage in those men who are 
‘infected with that moral plague which goes by the name of 
“Liberalism.” ’ Civil Governments have employed preventive 
censure, especially in recent times, ‘ with a rigour unknown to 
the Church ’—an allusion, apparently, to the Soviet régime. Men 
have so misunderstood the Bible that ‘ popes and councils have 
more than once found themselves constrained to regulate, and 
even sometimes to prevent, the divulgation of the Scriptures in 
living languages.’ On this point, however, she has been cruelly 
maligned ; ‘it would not be just to say that the Church has 
absolutely forbidden the Bible in the vulgar tongue ; it is enough 
to recall the fact that, in the seventy years between the inven- 
tion of printing and the publication of Luther’s German version, 
more than 200 editions of the Scriptures, in various current 
languages, duly approved by the Church, were disseminated 
among the peoples.’ 

But what authority can possibly be quoted for these ‘200 
editions’? There were, I believe, only twenty-one editions of the 
vernacular Bible in all Europe before Luther’s : fourteen German, 
four Dutch, two Italian, and one French. We could, indeed, get up 
to 200 or thereabouts by counting every edition of the Psalter alone, 
or of the little volume containing just the Gospels and Epistles 
for Mass ; but what responsible person can maintain that such a 
volume constitutes an ‘ edition of Scripture,’ or, as the meaning 
of Scrittura would be more exactly conveyed in English, ‘ of the 
Scriptures’? In that sense we carry two editions of the Scripture 
in one hand whenever we take a prayer-book to church. It seems 
incredible that a statement so deceptive, if not so patently false, 
can be made in this solemn official publication, under the authority 
of a pope whose main pre-papal distinction was the librarianship 
of a great library, and whose suspicions as a bibliographer ought 
at once to have been aroused. Moreover, the second statement is 
worse than deceptive—it is categorically false ; and, here again, 
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it is a simple matter of bibliography. Not one of these twenty-one 
Bibles, I believe, bears the least mark of official approbation; 
on the contrary, we have every reason to believe that they were 
more or less contraband. For instance, a Latin Bible printed at 
Cologne in 1479 bears the ‘approval of the university censor; a 
Dutch Bible printed there in 1480 bears no such token. No 
Roman Catholic critic, I believe, has ever ventured to impugn 
Miss Deanesly’s verdict that ‘ the printing of German Bibles was 
done without the approval of the Church.’* Unless Cardinal 
Merry del Val is ready to produce hitherto unsuspected evidence, 
it would seem that we have here one of the most striking examples 
of the falsehoods naturally generated by a system which struggles 
so consistently to shelter itself from healthy open criticism. 
The comic side of the Index (for censorship is a tragi-comedy) 
is brought out more directly in an article of the Quarterly Review 
for October 1902, and indirectly by J. Mendham’s Literary Policy 
of the Church of Rome, which is still valuable after 100 years, and 
can often be picked up for a few shillings. It comes out also in 
G. H. Putnam’s solid Censorship of the Church of Rome (two vols., 
1906) and, though less obtrusively, in the monumental Index der 
Verbotenen Biicher of Professor Reusch, one of the great German 
scholars who declined to accept the Infallibility Decree of 1870. 
One of the most interesting studies is that of comparing the books 
pilloried with the books that have been spared, or, again, of follow- 
ing a condemned book until it is let loose again. Montaigne’s 
essays have been forbidden to the faithful for centuries, and are 
forbidden still. That this is not a question of morals, but of dogma, 
is shown by the case of Rabelais, who was proscribed in 1559, but 
is now let loose upon the public. So is Boccaccio, though the early 
censors were troubled about him, especially at the Council of 
Trent. One of the shifts adopted was to publish an ecclesiastically 
authorised edition in which all the piquant indecencies remained, 
but the actors were transformed from priests and friars into 
lawyers and other laymen ; a copy of this may easily be consulted 
at the British Museum, in which all the changes are carefully 
noted inink. It may be pleaded that these authors are sufficiently 
forbidden by the general prohibition against immoral writings, 
but in that case, why specify names at all in this random fashion ? 
Balzac, who at one time was condemned en bloc, is now forbidden 
only where his novels treat of love: omnes fabule amatoria—a 
phrase which is applied to George Sand also, Certain earlier 
absurdities have certainly disappeared from this Index of 1929. 
We no longer find booksellers pilloried by mistake as authors, or 
whole lists taken at random from German Protestant book- 
sellers’ catalogues and mutilated by Italian printers ; nor, again, 
® The Lollard Bible (Camb. Univ. Press, 1920, p. 130). 
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is it now sinful to read the two orthodox bishops Critius and 


Macer, who had combated Luther and had thus been mistaken 
for Lutherans by the random inquisitors who helped Paul IV. to 
draw up his Index. Several time-honoured names have been 
released also, as we have seen with Erasmus. Dante’s De Monar- 
chia may now be read without moral guilt ; and the faithful have 
had permission for nearly a century to dip into the early astro- 
nomers—Kepler, Copernicus, and Galileo. Charles Darwin, strange 
to say, has never been condemned, though Erasmus) Darwin’s 
Zoonomia is still on the list. So also are a host of authors whom 
the world will never forget—Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, 
Kant, Bacon, Sir Thomas Browne, Locke, Hobbes, Gibbon, J. S. 
Mill, Taine, Bergson, Bossuet, Lord Acton, Déllinger, Samuel 
Richardson, Addison, Goldsmith, Heine, Victor Hugo, and, 
piquantly enough, one of the latest subjects of Roman canonisa- 
tion, the Blessed Robert Bellarmine. Of course, not everything 
of all these men is condemned—Bossuet, for instance, only in one 
of his least known writings, and not in that monumental book in 
which he marshalled the historical evidence of the Catholic 
centuries against Papal Infallibility. Bellarmine, also, was con- 
demned for one book only, and for a very short time ; but on the 
other hand we must not forget great men like Mabillon, who have 
escaped the Index only by private influence or by luck. 

If all this story reads rather like history from the moon, and 
if this Index of 1929, in one sense the newest thing of the moment, 
seems in another sense the most prehistoric, suggesting nothing but 
stale antiquarianism or idle curiosity, let us now consider the 
actual working of this system in our own day. Newman, the 
greatest Roman of them all, admitted freely that he found his 
fellow-Romanists less educated than outsiders; some distin- 
guished Frenchmen and Germans are ready to confess the same, 
but the ordinary apologist, especially the recent convert, always 
asks us to take his word for the contrary. Here and there you 
may find Roman Catholics enumerating, with some pride, the 
scholars for whom they claim world-wide, as apart from merely 
sectarian, eminence. Dr. Rifaux is, or was, an intellectual lay- 
man deeply concerned for the future of his Church. He enumerated 
in 1905, among its great men who could hold their own anywhere, 
ten biblical critics and theologians, eleven Church historians, 
twelve philosophers, six men of letters, and six scientists. Of 
these last I doubt whether even the name is known to the majority 
of living English scientists. Of the other thirty-three a startlingly 
large proportion have incurred, in virtue of their approach to the 
standards of non-Romanist scholarship, the serious disapproval 
of the hierarchy. Since 1905 eight have been actually put on the 
Index and five more have suffered almost equal degradation. One 
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of the most distinguished, Mignot Bishop of Albi, on the testimony 
of a friend, ‘ dared not reprint in a volume his letters to his clergy, 
lest the book should be put on the Index.’ Another, Vacandard, 
the historian of the Inquisition, saw many inferior men put over 
his head, and died recently in comparative obscurity. Duchesne, 
the greatest of recent Roman Catholic Church historians, is on 
the Index ; F. X. Kraus, almost as good a scholar, escaped it only 
by adopting pseudonyms and similar subterfuges. Brunetiére, 
though not condemned by name, was so evidently struck at in 
person by Pius X. in the encyclical Pascendi that it exposed him 
to insult and broke his heart. Ermoni was excommunicated, and 
died practically of starvation. Loisy’s fate would have been 
similar if his talents and learning had not earned him a pro- 
fessorship in Paris when the Church cast him out. Lagrange has 
had writings officially condemned, and, unless he had submitted, 
would doubtless have been indexed. Thirty per cent., therefore, 
of these boasted Roman scholars have found it impossible to work 
without outstepping, sooner or later, the Roman limitations. 
These facts accord ill with the frequent assurances we receive 
from within, and especially from converts. Mr. Leacock, in one 
of his most amusing essays, describes his experiences with a 
medium. One great man after another is evoked—Napoleon, 
Lincoln, and so on—and each, through the medium, begins with 
the same stereotyped assurance: ‘Oh! if only you knew what it 
is like to be here!’ Somehow, however, uniformity fails to carry 
conviction ; we feel here, what the pious Romanist Duggan has 
confessed, that there is something seriously deceptive in this out- 
ward unanimity displayed in the face of outsiders.* Not that we 
need suspect personal insincerity : in the nature of the case, those 
who come forward to testify are a select few ; and Messrs. Belloc 
and Chesterton and Knox (to name only three distinguished 
champions of the moment) may mean every word they say, yet 
convey a distorted impression of the whole system. It is a 
question of different idiosyncrasies and varying proportions. 
Nobody can study the Roman Church without realising how great 
an institution it is in many directions, and how much scope it can 
afford to any soul that happens to be in pre-established harmony 
with those particular directions. But not all of us are born to such 
pre-established harmony ; nor are we likely to find what some 
of these converts have found. There is no reason to question 
the substantial accuracy of their description of their own feelings 
on this point. For some minds, even though no such doctrines 
as the Roman had existed, it would have been necessary to invent 


® Duggan’s Steps towards Reunion is on the Index, but I know enough of his 
life and character to speak advisedly of his piety and his unconsciousness of any 
real unorthodoxy in his opinions. 
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them. And a great many others can play about within certain 
definite limitations without feeling the pinch of those limitations 
by personal experience. A bluebottle fly impresses us with 
thorough content and enjoyment in the freedom of an inn parlour. 
He runs up and down the window like a spark in the chimney, he 
threads an infinity of airy mazes round our head; he takes 
advantage of our baldness, but that adds piquancy to his sport ; 
and we reflect that whatever seems least reasonable in his evolu- 
tions may, after all, be providentially ordained. Even in an inn 
parlour the bluebottle is among the most wonderful of God's 
creatures. Yet there are other flies who feel the irresistible need 
of open air and wider space, and who would far rather take the 
risk of a predatory swallow than of the spider’s web and the slimy 
fly-trap that crowns the parlour ceiling. 

Therefore, writers more distinguished even than the three 
already named have delivered their testimony in words which seem 
to agree far more exactly with ascertained and undeniable facts. 
Melchior Cano, one of the greatest of the Fathers at the Council 
of Trent, pilloried the shortcomings of censorship of his own day. 
He knows of a priest (he tells us) who ‘ is fully convinced that 
there is no falsehood whatsoever in anything that has been 
printed,’ since it is unthinkable that the authorities would not 
only license falsehoods, but even fortify them with copyright. 
‘The multitude reads these books all the more incautiously, 
because it sees them approved not only by the civil magistrates, 
but even by the official censors of doctrine in Christ’s Church.’ 
And the men who supply fiction in answer to popular demands 
‘imagine that they have the more liberty in the matter, since 
they see most famous authors taking it as a true rule of history 
to write those things which are regularly accounted as true.’ So 
far Cano ; now let us hear another contemporary. 


‘How can you dream of publishing new books,’ wrote the orthodox 
Latinius, in January 1559, from Rome, to his friend Masius, ‘in a time 
when nearly all the old are taken away ? For years to come, I fancy, none 
of our people will write anything but letters.’ . . . The Council of Trent 
acknowledged that [the previous Index] had laid an excessive burden on 
learned men.‘ 


Again, a pathetic letter from an orthodox scholar in Germany to 
Cardinal Baronius points out that the Index forbids him practi- 
cally all the dictionaries and scientific editions which he needs for 
his researches ; he begs most abjectly for some freedom, in reward 
for the help he has been able to give Baronius. 

When we come to modern times the story is still the same. 
Newman’s letters show his bitter disillusion ; and (what is still 


* Quarterly Review, loc. cit. p. 597. The whole page is well worth reading 
from this point of view. 
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more important) they reveal to his friends the very things which 
he was trying not only to hide, but even to deny, at almost the 
same moment, in his Apologia. He writes: ‘ How can I fight 
with such a chain on my arm? It is like the Persians driven to 
fight under the lash.’ And he echoes that old cynical proverb on 
the general stupidity of the ruling authorities: ‘ Quantula 
sapientia regimur!’ W.G. Ward, the next greatest among that 
great batch of converts, complained in a private letter to Newman 
that ‘a line of philosophical thought which is substantially true 
and most important may find its way into the Index for a time’; 
the remedy is ‘ external submission and silence.’ Loisy wrote: 
‘My mind would no more be able to live in the intellectual 
atmosphere of [Pius X.’s] encyclical Pascendi, than my lungs 
could breathe at the bottom of the sea. This full and entire sub- 
mission, of which Mgr. Merry del Val speaks, could be nothing but 
alieon my part . . . ashameless gesture, contrary to all morality.’ 
His friend the Abbé de Meissas wrote : ‘ The Roman Index forbids 
all books which might lead to the light, or might at least put us 
on the way to it.’ 

Father Tyrrell was one of the most original English-speaking 
thinkers in the Roman Church since Newman; perhaps he 
exceeded all except Friedrich von Hiigel, who himself owed 
immunity from the Index mainly to his social prestige and his 
prudent diplomacy. Tyrrell, when he left the Jesuits, wrote to 
his own General that Roman clerical education was out of date 
by three centuries, that the censorship was engineered by men 
‘who know literally nothing . . . of any Jiving subject what- 
ever’; and that ‘ it would be indeed strange, or even miraculous, 
if such men had an intelligible answer to questions whose very 
terms they had studiously made themselves incapable of under- 
standing.’ Two others who left the Jesuits after many years’ 
experience, Count v. Hoensbroech and Mr. Barrett, bear similar 
testimony. The former was himself censor for the German pro- 
vince in 1890 and 1891; he writes: ‘ When the interest of the 
Order is opposed, not the smallest regard is paid to personal 
freedom, nor to the results of scientific investigation or individual 
ability. The censorship deletes and the author submits; the 
punitive authority punishes and the culprit remains dumb,’ Mr, 
Barrett writes: ‘ [The author] may entirely disagree with the 
views thus foisted upon him [by the censor], but he has no alter- 
native but tosubmit. . . . A Jesuit scientist, therefore, can never 
freely publish his real opinions on scientific questions.’ Mr, 
Joseph McCabe, who was distinguished in the Fransciscan Order 
as Father Anthony, tells us that the censor ‘has to exercise a 
judgment of an unusually delicate character. The result is con- 
fusion and tyranny .. . so it is with science and philosophy ; 
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the best English and German scientists are heterodox, and when 
a priest pays his visit [to a family] and sees their works lying about, 
he not infrequently demands that they be destroyed.’ In 1898 
the Abbé Harrent wrote a book on The Schools of Antioch in the 
fourth century. His bishop demanded that he should submit it 
to the censor. He replied: ‘I am not one of those who write 
history to order, and who are ready to falsify it in order to save 
what they call their “ principles.” ’ The bishop insisted on his 
rights ; Harrent resigned his benefice and left the Church. But 
such revolts, naturally, are very few in proportion. The Roman 
Catholic cleric has been carefully educated to be fit for no other 
livelihood ; moreover, he, like the layman, is often very naturally 
and sincerely attached to the Church, even when he is most indig- 
nant with the hierarchy. His defection may mean the rupture 
of his strongest and oldest social ties ; the sacrifice is enormous in 
money, in social prestige, and in human affection. That is why the 
large majority conform, even among those who have read enough 
and thought enough to feel the galling burden of this censorship. 
True, there are far more rebels than the public often sus- 
pects. Houtin records the startling fact that Paris has more 
priests on the streets—sur le pavé—than in office. The formation 
of an ex-priests’ society showed that it was possible to enrol 500 
members—working now as cabdrivers, artisans, etc. For such 
waifs and strays naturally drift to the capital; naturally, also, a 
large proportion of them have not gone out for mainly scientific 
or religious reasons. Yet Houtin’s own case is illuminating in its 
revelation of the conflict between religion, science, and censorship. 
The son of a peasant, like most of his fellow-priests, he became a 
steady and industrious pupil, and thence a teacher, at the seminary 
of his native province, Anjou. There, by ill-luck, he became 
interested in the early bishops of Angers, and undertook to write 
their history. A study of the sources convinced him, as Duchesne 
had already convinced himself independently, that the most 
famous of these early bishops, and especially St. René, were 
purely legendary, and had probably never existed. This, however, 
was not to be endured ; therefore the authorities, unable to meet 
his facts, tried to muzzle him by coercion. He discovered that 
there were reasons in the background. On the strength of the 
legend that St. René, in his boyhood, spent seven years in the 
grave and was then raised from the dead, a fraternity had been 
formed which collected money for the souls of unbaptised infants 
a proceeding very difficult to reconcile with orthodox theology, 
and certainly incompatible with the historical evidence, or rather 
want of evidence, for St. René’s existence. In the face of this and 
similar vested interests Houtin’s struggle was of course hopeless. 
From that time forward there was a steady conflict between his 
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ecclesiastical superiors and his historical conscience; first he 
went out and earned his living as a free-lance journalist, and 
finally he left the Church. His recent autobiography ought to be 
in every public library ; it has been translated into English under 
the title of A Priest's Life (Watts & Co.). His bias is natural; 
but he was a man who had schooled himself to accuracy, and none 
of his adversaries, I believe, has ever convicted him of any serious 
misstatement of fact. Houtin’s autobiography is a strange story, 
but no stranger than that of George Tyrrell, nor than those 
articles of St. George Mivart in The Nineteenth Century and the 
Fortnightly Review, which led to his dying excommunicate. 
Robert Dell, at the same time, wrote of his hierarchy, ‘ their 
rusty and antiquated weapons have failed them ; they have been 
driven back into their own entrenchment, and as a last hope they 
have taken refuge from the modern artillery in our underground 
cavern, the atmosphere of which is becoming so stifling though 
they can no longer control their subordinates, who are forced to 
come out one by one into the open air to escape from being 
asphyxiated.’ Tyrrell’s own expression is that he gradually realised 
he was in a prison, none the less a prison because he had gone in 
of his own accord and thrown the key away. His simile has 
gained added interést from the fact that Mr. Chesterton has since 
borrowed it and has attempted, by that legerdemain of rabbits 
and billiard-balls which we now know by heart, to twist it in 
the opposite direction. 

A German contemporary, Mumbauer, expressed his sense of 
nausea and suffocation even more emphatically. We Catholics, 
he wrote, are shut up in a Ghetto; we may not attend ordinary 
schools or universities ; we must be taught by ourselves, sepa- 
rately from the rest of the world ; the result is, that civilisation 
goes on its own way and leaves us shut up in our own back 
street. About the same time a number of German Catholics 
published a formal complaint demanding that they should no 
longer be outlawed, but allowed to mix freely with their fellow- 
men; and that, as a preliminary, the Index should be scrapped. 
Yet the answer to that was a new edition of the Index by 
Leo XIII.; and now this republication of a few weeks ago, 
‘revised by command of His Holiness Pope Pius XI.’ and with 
a vernacular preface. There, we discover that no Frenchman 
who values his soul may refer to that current modern encyclo- 
pedia in which he is most likely to find whatever information he 
needs on the spur of the moment, Larousse’s Grand Dictionnaire 


5 The Nineteenth Century, vol. xlvii. (1900), pp. 51 and 425; cf. Robert Dell 
on p. 669. Fortnightly Review vol. \xvii. (1900), p. 24. Le Page Renouf, one of 
the few English-speaking scientists in the Roman Church of that day, is also on 
the Index. 
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are forbidden by name, quite apart from those who are excluded 
by general rules, as adversaries or critics of the Roman faith. If 
it were really possible to deprive a whole nation of these books, 
and of the ‘ orthodox’ books which owe most of their value to 
those forbidden predecessors, it is hardly too much to say that the 
result would be a population of dunces. 

But, it will be answered, there is no such fear; the thing is 
physically impossible. That is true; and therein lies the best 
apology for the Index. A correspondent sends me his own 
experiences of many years in the Jesuit Order. Although the 
cardinal repeats on p. xvi., after the example of his predecessors, 
that these prohibitions hold good for every part of the world, and 
for every language into which the books may have been trans- 


lated, yet my correspondent is certain that only the most insigni- 


ficant minority of Romanists, in a free country like Britain, know 
the provisions of the Index. He instances Montaigne and the 
Religio Medici, concerning which the chief Jesuit organ in this 
country, the Month, has in recent times printed essays calculated 
to attract readers to those books ; and he adds: ‘I myself never 
knew that they were forbidden, and I am quite sure that my 
superiors had not the faintest idea ofit.’ But, however futile these 
rules may be in certain directions, the spirit which animates them 
is deadly for real learning. Most poisonous of all is its direct 
inheritance from the Middle Ages, when discipline rested on a 
foundation of spying and tale-bearing. Just as it was accounted 
criminal in heretics not to have betrayed their fellows, and as the 
Inquisition was willing to welcome, or even at a pinch to compel, 
the evidence of a ten-year-old boy against his father, and as this is 
also the age-long tradition of many Roman Catholic schools and of 
all their seminaries, and as it formed an integral part of Pius X.’s 
anti-modernist campaign, so it is still enshrined in the most recent 
code of Canon Law, and is quoted from thence in the Cardinal’s 
preface to our present Index (p. xvi.). All the faithful are bound 
in conscience to report-to their bishop or to the Pope whatever 
books they judge to be mischievous ; and they are assured that 
the names of the informers will be kept under seal of secrecy. It 
must be borne in mind that no reason is ever given for the con- 
demnation of any particular book; the damnatory sentence is 
peremptory and irresponsible, and the victim has no real chance 
of explanation. It is this ‘ stabbing in the back,’ this deliberate 
encouragement of espionage and tale-bearing, which arouses my 
correspondent’s bitterest indignation, as it aroused that of Tyrrell 
and Barrett and Hoensbroech ; moreover, this was one of the 
saddest disillusions under which Newman suffered, together with 
many other converts of his generation. Therefore, however 
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inoperative this serio-comic list may be in detail, the pressure 
behind it is crushing. Even out of Newman it crushed half the 
life-force. Not only may a bishop condemn writers by his own 
authority and force them practically to choose between falsifica- 
tion of their real opinions and revolt—as Houtin’s diocesan said 
to him, ‘ A bishop does not discuss, he condemns ’—but even the 
ordinary parish priest is commissioned to lay his leaden hand upon 
literature and science (p. xxv.). To quote for the third time from 
my correspondent, who in effect is only repeating to me what 
many Roman Catholics have put into print already: ‘It is 
difficult to see how any conscientious Roman Catholic can take 
any sort of post in a modern printing or publishing concern, or 
work in a public library ; for nearly all such concerns print or 
distribute forbidden books.’ 

On reflection, it will be seen how nearly this concerns the 
movement, to which a considerable number of members are 
pledged beforehand in this present Parliament, for erecting and 
financing Roman Catholic schools out of public money. But that 
is far too wide a question for consideration at the end of an already 
lengthy article. 


> Si G. G. CouLton. 





THE FUTURE OF THE BLASPHEMY LAWS 


THOSE who believe that they live in an age of toleration may 
wonder why the House of Commons should have devoted its 
time, as recently as January 24, 1930, to consider and vote in 
favour of the second reading of a Bill for the abolition of 
prosecutions for schism, heresy, blasphemy, blasphemous libel, 
and atheism. For there is a very general impression that any 
law there may be on this subject is rarely put into operation, or, 
if it is, that the law has reached a stage which is reasonably 
practicable and fairly just ; and accordingly that proposals for 
its abolition or alteration are entirely unnecessary. 

One object of this article is to demonstrate that this impression 
is ill-founded. 


I 


At the outset it is necessary to state briefly how the English 
law on irreligious expressions stands to-day. 

By a statute of 1547 it is an offence, punishable with fine and 
imprisonment of unlimited extent, to ‘ deprave dispise or con- 
tempne ’ the Sacrament, by words or in any other manner. By 
an Act of 1558 the laity may be punished (there are special 
penalties for the clergy) on a first offence by a fine of 100 marks, 
or in default by six months’ imprisonment, on a second offence 
by a fine of 400 marks, or in default by one year’s imprisonment, 
and on a third offence by imprisonment for life and forfeiture of 
all goods, if they speak ‘ in the derogation depraving or despising ’ 
of the Book of Common Prayer or any part of its contents. By 
an Act of 1698 (as amended in 1813) any person educated in the 
Christian religion who, by writing, printing, teaching or advised 
speaking, asserts that there are more gods than one, or denies 
the Christian religion to be true or the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments to be of Divine authority, becomes, on 
a first conviction and in the absence of recantation, ipso facto 
incapable of holding any office, ecclesiastical, civil or military, 
and on a second conviction must be sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment and deprived of many of his civil rights. And, 
in addition to the statutes which provide for the summary 
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conviction of persons who profanely curse or swear or publish 
profane words or libels in the streets, the Burial Laws Amend- 
ment Act of 1880 makes it a misdemeanour to use a funeral ag 
an occasion for bringing the Christian religion or religious 
organisations or persons into obloquy. 

Then, by the common law, it is a misdemeanour, punishable 
in theory with unlimited fine and imprisonment, to publish to a 
single person spoken or written words about the Deity, the 
Bible, or religion, which are so scurrilous as to pass the limits 
of decent controversy, with the intention to insult believers in 
or sympathisers with Christianity ; or (probably) to commit 
blasphemous actions ; or to conspire to commit a blasphemous 
offence. 

Further, the ecclesiastical courts have a remnant of their 
old jurisdiction over some forms of irreligious expression which 
they may punish by excommunication, and, by an Act of 1873, 
by sentencing the excommunicate to imprisonment for six 
months. 


II 


The impression that the law relating to religious offences is 
rarely put into operation is to some extent justified ; indeed, of 
the older statutes on this subject, Professor Kenny has happily 
remarked that they ‘ have lingered into longevity only through 
having been left in lethargy.’ But they are still in force, and, 
subject to the limited restrictions of the Vexatious Indictments 
Act, they may still be enforced by any person (not necessarily 
an official of the Crown) who cares to set the machinery of the 
law in motion and to run the faint risk of being sued for malicious 
prosecution. That the possibility of someone instituting such 
proceedings is not too remote for consideration is illustrated by 
the actions of Hetherington in 1840. He was prosecuted for 
blasphemous libel, and, ostensibly to demonstrate the fact that 
the common law was never put into operation against persons of 
substance, he prosecuted a number of reputable publishers for the 
same offence. Of these Moxon was convicted of having published 
a poem which nearly twenty years before had been held to be a 
blasphemous libel—Shelley’s Queen Mab. It is true that Moxon 
was never sentenced, for then the court exercised the discretion 
which it has in the case of common law misdemeanours and more 
recent statutory offences. On prosecutions for some of the old 
statutory offences, however, there is no such discretion. If, to 
call attention to the continued existence of these Acts, or from 
mere malice, someone chooses to prosecute those who speak in 
derogation of the Book of Common Prayer (and unfavourable 
comment has not been directed exclusively to the deposited 
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_ book), or those who deny the inspiration of the Bible which they 
have been taught to believe (and this teaching must usually 
have preceded discovery of what is known as the higher criticism), 
on conviction the judge must pronounce the sentences provided 
by the respective statutes. 

That there are persons willing to prosecute for religious 
offences may be gathered from the fact that in the last twenty 
years there have been at least eight convictions in England for 
the common law offence, and a number of summary convictions 
for profanity in the streets. And in the old statutes one may 
see, loaded and primed, antiquated yet still deadly blunder- 
busses, ready to the hand of malice, folly, bigotry, and zeal. 


Ill 


The impression that the present law is both practicable and 
just seems to exist largely because the statutory law is forgotten. 
Yet it would be difficult to find an intelligent adult prepared 
to justify the continued existence of these Acts. On the one 
hand, if there is no justification for the common law, there is 
none for these statutes. On the other hand, if there is any 
justification for the common law, so far as the statutes merely 
duplicate the common law they are unnecessary ; and so far as 
they go outside its scope, either in the severity of their penalties 
or in the nature of the offences created by them (except perhaps 
in cases of swearing and street profanity), they are felt to be the 
relics of an intolerant past. It is a truism that there are fashions 
in belief, and there is a current belief in some degree of toleration 
among those who have never turned to Milton or to Mill for a 
rationalisation of their views. It is unnecessary to ask how 
this belief has arisen. It is as impertinent to call it the result of 
apathy as it is grandiloquent to call it the Spirit of the Age. 
That it exists may be shown by pointing out that the reasons 
which induced our forefathers to enact these prohibitions are no 
longer accepted as valid. He who was most likely to deprave 
the Anglican method of administering the Sacrament was not 
the infidel, but the Papist ; he who was most likely to despise 
the Book of Common Prayer was not the atheist, but the 
dissenter. The Acts of the sixteenth century were part of a 
system of enforcing religious conformity, or at least of suppressing 
open nonconformity; but that attempt has long since been 
abandoned. One of the reasons for enacting the Act of 1698 (sug- 
gested in its preamble) is that profanity might provoke Almighty 
God to acts of retribution upon the nation which permitted it— 
an idea which the strictest orthodoxy would now hesitate to 
proclaim from the housetops; another reason was to exclude 
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from office men of heterodox religious views—a policy which 
has been deliberately reversed by Parliament within the last 
century. Some such considerations as these, no doubt, as long 
ago as 1889 led Sir E. Clarke, then Solicitor-General, to admit, 
‘ these statutes might very well be repealed,’ and various Home 
Secretaries in the present century to reiterate that view. And 
these M nisters would not have been regarded as revolutionary if 
they had included in this suggestion the repeal of the Act which 
permits the moribund ecclesiastical courts to order the imprison- 
ment of excommunicates. 

But the common law itself is neither just nor practicable. 

As a natural result of the history of the common law offences 
of blasphemy and blasphemous libel it is not an offence to attack 
any specific religion other than Christianity, or any organisation 
of religion other than the Established Church. Attacks on other 
religions or other organisations, unless they amount to a summary 
offence against order in the streets, or involve the publication 
of a defamatory libel, are legally blameless. In the capital of an 
Empire which has millions of dissenting and non-Christian 
subjects, and prides itself on the equality of all its subjects 
before the law, it is‘a special offence to sneer at such religious 
dogma as a Laodicean member of the Anglican Church may 
remember from his confirmation in adolescence, and yet pet- 
missible for that very member of the Church to make with 
impunity the most provocative attacks upon the religious 
organisation of fervent nonconformists or to scoff coarsely at the 
beliefs of the most devout Mahometans or Jews. 

Then the common law is directed only against those who 
express themselves vulgarly. So long as the decencies of 
controversy are observed it is no offence to attack the very 
fundamentals of Christianity. Anyone with sufficient education 
to string the words together may say that there is grave doubt 
about the doctrine of the immaculate conception; but to say 
the same thing vulgarly—.e., plainly or in the only language 
habitually used and understood by a large proportion of the 
population—is to commit a crime. Vulgarity is not confined to 
the poor, but plain speech is more common among them than 
among others; and though in many cases there is little sting, 
because little truth, in the gibe that there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor, it is true of blasphemous offences. 
The framers of the eighteenth-century statute against swearing 
provided a heavier penalty for gentlemen than for common 
soldiers; by a curious irony the nineteenth century reversed 
this intelligent policy with respect to the common law. When 
in 1883 Lord Coleridge insisted that to deny the truth of 
Christianity was not criminal per se, he was propounding the 
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liberal view of the law; but it may be doubted whether he 












foresaw the consequences of that view. It is now the street- 
corner pedlar or tub-thumper, and not the opulent author, 
whose blasphemy is punished. From this aspect the common 
law of blasphemy is no respecter of opinions, but merely of 
persons. It has become genteel. 

One consequence of this standard of criminality is that the 
trial of a defendant charged with publishing blasphemous words 
or libels at common law puts an honest jury in the intolerable 
position of having to decide questions not only of fact, but of 
taste, and of taste upon a topic which they are peculiarly 
unqualified to judge. The writer has shown elsewhere that the 
present test of guilt is not too clearly defined+; but it may be 
said that in normal cases the jury have to decide whether the 
defendant published the matter complained of, and if so whether 


‘that matter so violates the decencies of controversy that the 


publisher must be taken to have intended to insult believers in 
or sympathisers with Christianity. The majority, if not all, of 
the jurors are presumably Christian, for unless they demur they 
will have been sworn upon the Gospel ; and they would probably 
resent the suggestion of inferiority in themselves which any 
attack on their beliefs would convey. The kind of matter 
which now forms the subject of indictments almost invariably 
contains ridicule of beliefs or persons connected with Christianity, 
for, as Sir James Stephen pointed out years ago in condemning 
the law of blasphemy, ridicule is one of the weapons of con- 
troversy. How are the jurors, setting a higher collective standard 
in public than any one of them might adopt in private, and this 
without any consciousness of inconsistency or deliberate par- 
tiality, to dissever their repugnance to a gross attack upon 
Christianity from their natural dislike of any attack upon 
Christianity ? What prospect is there of any such jury, which 
contains only one member with the mentality of the seventeenth 
century, acquitting the publisher of attacks on Christianity of 
the charge of intending thereby to insult believers ? 


IV 


Of the numerous objections to the law as it stands to-day 
enough has been said to demonstrate that it is unsatisfactory. 
But what is the remedy ? 

This subject is unfortunately clouded with religious and 


political prejudice. The former needs no explanation. The 
latter arises from the parliamentary history of the last decade. 
Some few years ago, following an agitation against Communist 
2 Nokes, A History of the Crime of Blasphemy (1928), pp. 95-102. 
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Sunday schools, the House of Lords passed the Seditious and 
Blasphemous Teaching to Children Bill, the name of which; 
unlike that of many statutes, explains itself; and in 1927 a 
similar Bill reached a third reading in the Commons and only 
failed to become law because the Government could not spare 
time for a non-Government Bill. As a counterblast to these 
Bills members of the present Government party have at least 
four times since 1923 introduced a Bill in the terms of that 
debated this session; and, as was the case when Bradlaugh 
backed similar Bills in the ’eighties, until this last occasion some 
of the unpopularity attaching to the political ideas of its sponsors 
seems to have been transferred to the Bill itself. The question, 
therefore, whether the existing law should be extended or 
abolished is not free from party considerations. And it will 
always be difficult to dissociate this matter from political 
prejudice, because at the root of any suggested alteration in the 
law there lies this question—what is the object of the law of 
blasphemy ? And this in turn involves the question—what is 
the function of the State towards discussion on religion ? 

The time has fortunately passed when those in authority 
could act on the simple principle that they would punish merely 
because they were displeased. It may be conceded with Mill 
that ‘the manner of asserting an opinion, even though it be a 
true opinion, may undoubtedly be very objectionable, and may 
justly incur severe censure ’—but not necessarily the censure of 
thelaw. The Legislature dare not now openly adopt the attitude 
of the old woman who sees or hears something of which she 
disapproves, and exclaims ‘ Shocking ; there ought to be a law 
against it!’ Even under the Commonwealth, when unlawful 
assemblies took upon themselves to punish blasphemers, though 
their brutality suggests that they were actuated less by reverence 
for a merciful Deity than by anger at the affront to vengeful 
humanity, they never avowed such a motive. 

It is a peculiarity of the laws of blasphemy that throughout 
their history men have sought to justify them. No one, unless 
infatuated with the notion that all crime is pathological, troubles 
to discuss whether murder or theft should be punished. Though 
discussion on the appropriate punishment of these crimes may 
never end, little is heard of whether they ought to be treated as 
criminal—for the simple reason that they are obviously anti- 
social. In the case of blasphemy, however, the lack of any 
obvious detriment to the State or its subjects is so pronounced 
that even the most pious have to explain why blasphemy should 
be penalised. This has produced a great volume of explanation, 
justification, or excuse. 

A consideration of all but the most fantastic of these justifica- 
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tions supplies a clue to the answer to the second question asked 
above. They all presuppose that blasphemy involves. some 
secular consequence harmful to society, and the true answer to 
that question seems to be that the only function of the State 
towards discussions on religion is to punish such discussions 
when they involve a secular consequence inimical to the State. 

It has been shown that some of the reasons for the early 
statutes no longer have any validity ; and the same is true of the 
earlier legal justifications for the common law offences. They 
were regarded as closely akin to seditious offences ; indeed, in 
some cases the same words were described as both blasphemous 
and seditious. The logical justification for this description was 
that it. was seditious to speak or write in subversion of the law, 
Christianity was part of the law, and therefore to speak in sub- 
version of Christianity was a seditious offence. But both the 


‘ premises of this proposition have now gone. It is no longer 


seditious merely to speak in subversion of the law, and Christianity 
is no longer part of the law. Then again it was said that 
blasphemy struck at the sanctity of oaths, and that as these. 
were the basis of the civil fabric blasphemy amounted to an 
attack upon the State. But the permission which Parliament 
has given to substitute affirmation in almost all the cases where 
oaths were essential has rendered fallacious an argument which 
never had much to support it. 

Then later it was suggested that blasphemy depraved ‘ the 
morals of the people’; that attacks on religion destroyed belief 
in those religious sanctions upon which morality was assumed 
todepend. Yet, since all but gross attacks on religion have been 
in fact permitted to pass unchallenged by the law for more than 
half a century, it is open to those who now maintain this view to 
produce evidence, first of an increase in immorality during that 
period, and, secondly, to demonstrate the connexion between 
that increased immorality and such attacks. Others will take 
the view of Lord Sumner, who in 1917 said: ‘In the present 
day reasonable men do not apprehend the dissolution or the 
downfall of society because religion is publicly assailed by 
methods not scandalous.’ 

The words ‘by methods not scandalous’ may have been 
added in deference to or in recognition of the existing common 
law; but Lord Sumner’s statement would have been equally 
true without them. If, as experience shows, the subtle permea- 
tion of a considerable part of society by disbelief in religion does 
not involve the dissolution of the State, it is difficult to see how 
the same disbelief expressed scandalously in public could have 
that result. The nearest approximation to such a consequence 
might be a riot caused by a crowd hostile to one who scandalously 
Vor, CVII—No. 637 DD 
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assailed religion. A breach of the peace is thus the only secular 
consequence inimical to the State which can reasonably be 
anticipated to flow from the publication of unorthodox religious 
matter. 

The tendency of such publications to cause a breach of the 
peace has always had a fascination for those who found it 
necessary to justify the existence of blasphemous offences. It 
may be questioned whether all who spoke of a breach of the 
peace intended to convey the same idea ; some no doubt thought 
of an assault or riot following publication, some perhaps contem- 
plated the dissolution of society through the weakening of faith 
in religious sanctions, but others probably did not clearly 
distinguish between a breach of the public peace and a breach of 
their own peace of mind. The reiteration of the phrase has had 
its effect. A jury, in considering whether the publisher of 
blasphemous matter intended thereby to insult believers in 
Christianity, must now also consider whether, in the circum- 
stances, publication was likely to cause a breach of the peace. 
But it is not, and never has been, necessary to prove that an 
actual breach of the peace occurred ; for example, the last man 
to be convicted of- blasphemous libel at common law was selling 
pamphlets in a London street and two purchasers remonstrated 
with him. But violence was neither used nor threatened; 
indeed, the seller was arrested for obstruction, and might never 
have been charged with anything more serious if it had not been 
discovered that he had already been convicted of publishing 
blasphemous libels. Admittedly it is impossible to say what 
might have happened if the seller had not been arrested. 

Here the religious riots of India are usually called in aid as 
an example of the effect of the resentment roused by religious 
attacks. But India’s years of religious hostilities and traditional 
methods of dealing with religious insult are elements entirely 
absent from the English situation. In England no such con- 
ditions exist, and there is probably a higher proportion of the 
population whose religious sincerity would induce them to treat 
assaults on religion, if not with silent disapproval, at least with 
dignified remonstrance. Experience shows that the publication 
of blasphemous matter in England in the twentieth century does 
not usually provoke a breach of the peace. It cannot be denied, 
however, that both sincerely religious men of quick passion (and 
probably the greater their emotional response to religion the 
quicker their passion) and the loungers and roughs, to whose 
stunted intelligence and atrophied emotions religion can make 
little or no appeal, but to whom any excuse is good enough for a 
row, might make common cause against one who assailed religion 
in public. 
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If this contingency is the sole reason for the punishment, of 
blasphemy it does not seem sufficiently serious to demand any 
special law to meet it. It is true that in some cases the law 
must take preventive measures. If, for example, after the 
publication of a seditious libel urging the populace to overthrow 
the Government by force those responsible for prosecution were 
to wait until the libel took effect, there might then be no Govern- 
ment and no law. But such a case provides no analogy with 
blasphemy. 

Finally, the argument that the mere existence of a law against 
blasphemy lessens the likelihood of a breach of the peace when 
that law is broken—that readers or an audience, knowing that 
the blasphemer may be prosecuted, will not take the law into 
their own hands—has the solitary merit of ingenuity. On any 
zare occasion when a mob is bent on violence against a blasphemer 
the prospect of seeing their quarry prosecuted is not likely to 
act as a restraint. On all other occasions this precaution is 
superfluous. Though it may be admitted (if rarely avowed) that 
one of the reasons for the existence of a criminal law is the 
necessity for avenging the resentment of the injured, lest they 
should avenge themselves, it may be doubted whether there are 
many crimes for whose existence no other reason can be advanced. 
The illogical result of pretending to punish an action solely to 
prevent private vengeance may be observed in the law of 
defamation. Apart from the anomalous defence of justification 
of matter published in the public interest, the crime of defamatory 
libel bears some resemblance to the crime of blasphemy—for, 
when there is no repetition, only scurrilous defamatory libels 
are prosecuted, and the jury has to consider the possibility of a 
breach of the peace. Yet, as it is not a crime to speak, face to. 
face with the person defamed, those words which, if written and 
sent by post from the other end of England, could be indicted as 
a defamatory libel, it is obvious either that undue emphasis is 
laid upon the prospect of private vengeance or that the State 
can afford to risk that possibility in many cases. That the 
State can afford to risk it in cases of blasphemy is shown by the 
fact that the law has abandoned the office of avenging the 
resentment caused by all but scurrilous attacks on Christianity ; 
and an attack couched in polished language may be no less 
offensive than street-corner crudities. It is further demon- 
strated by the fact that the State has found it unnecessary to 
prevent private vengeance arising from resentment of attacks on 
any other religion; and, as Lord Sumner has pointed out, ‘ to 
insult a Jew’s religion is not less likely to provoke a fight than 
to insult an Episcopalian’s.’ 

Thus for the existence of the impracticable and unjust common 
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law there appears to be no more logical justification than for 
the continuance of the statutory laws against blasphemy. 


V 


But public opinion is not based on logic ; and those who are 
unconvinced that it is desirable to abolish all prosecutions for 
this crime will probably agree that it would be possible to devise 
improvements of the existing law. 

It has been suggested that the law should only punish the 
publication of blasphemy when it actually results in a breach of 
the peace. In such an event a Gallio might be willing to treat 
both the provoker and the provoked with an equally contemptuous 
indifference ; a philosopher might treat them as jointly blame- 
worthy ; a pedant might treat him who was so provoked that 
his religion was no brake upon his violence as the more blame- 
worthy ; but a police-court magistrate or bench of justices, 
wishing to act upon the general assumption that the provoker | 
' is to blame, might discover, in the absence of a specific prohibition 
of blasphemy, that it was the provoked who had committed an 
offence (assault, for example), while the provoker had committed 
none, and perhaps in strict law could not even be bound over, 
And it is unreasonable to create an offence which must depend 
for its commission upon the actions of persons provoked by the 
party accused. 

A proposal not infrequently made is that the common law 
should be replaced by a measure similar to that contained in the 
Indian Penal Code,’ by section 298 of which, ‘ whoever, with the 
deliberate intention of wounding the religious feelings of any 
person, utters any word or makes any sound in the hearing of 
that person, or makes any gesture in the sight of that person, or 
places any object in the sight of that person, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description’ (7.e., rigorous—with 
hard labour—or simple) ‘for a term which may extend to one 
year, or with fine, or with both.’ 

Such a provision would remove that partiality in the common 
law which excludes many religions from its protection. It would 
also remedy the partiality which convicts the vulgar but acquits 
the cultured, for, as has been stated already, it is possible to 
accomplish the deliberate intention of wounding religious feeling 
without resort to scurrilous language. But this involves the 
abandonment of the advance which the common law made when 
it established the rule that merely to deny the fundamentals of 
Christianity was not criminal; that advance inevitably involves 
the distinction between cultured and crude attacks on religion ; 
and, unless the whole law on this subject is abolished, it must 
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always remain necessary to choose between the partiality which 
penalises vulgarity and the impartiality which makes every 
unorthodoxy criminal. No reasonable man is now prepared to 
return to the latter alternative, and in this respect, and others, 
the Indian provision is objectionable as being too wide. It is 
also objectionable on the ground that it would perpetuate one 
common law element of criminality, and therefore would involve 
a jury in much the same difficulties as they now experience. 

Any alteration in the law should, it is submitted, include the 
following matters :— 

The abolition of the existing law of blasphemy, including 
swearing. This would involve the repeal of the statute law and 
some bye-laws, and a prohibition of prosecutions for the common 
law and ecclesiastical offences, save, as to the latter, when com- 
mitted by the clergy. 

A provision making it an offence to publish blasphemous 
words or libels to, or to commit blasphemous actions in the 
presence of, more than one person. 

A definition of blasphemous as (a) relating to any recog- 
nised religion, the Deity thereof, or its revered writings ; (6) being 
grossly offensive to any reasonable professor of that religion ; 
and (c) being in fact’ grossly offensive to the persons com- 


g. 

-A definition of publication which would preserve the existing 
law as to privilege, and exclude solicited statements—.e., genuine 
replies to apparently genuine questions or arguments. 

A provision requiring the evidence of the persons com- 
plaining of being grossly offended. 

A provision giving jurisdiction over the offences to courts 
of summary jurisdiction, with power to sentence on conviction 
to a fine of not more than ro/. or to imprisonment for not more 
* than fourteen days for a first offence, or to imprisonment for not 
more than six months for any subsequent offence. 

The application of the existing power to destroy blasphemous 
libels in the disposition of the person convicted of blasphemous 


libels as here defined. 
G. D. NoKEs. 
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THE SARACENS IN SWITZERLAND 


Amonc the crowds of travellers to Switzerland who visit the 
hospice and pass of St. Bernard, how many realise that, early in 
the tenth century, Saracens seized this dominating position and 
held it with a stranglehold for half a century ? Such, however, 
was the case, but before narrating these dramatic events we must 
turn for a while and examine the troubled state of Europe at this 
period which permitted the irruption. 

An important date in history is the coronation of Charlemagne 
as emperor in 800. Fourteen years later he died, the unchal- 
lenged ruler of an empire which stretched across Northern and 
Central Europe and iricluded many provinces of Italy. Conse- 
quently, under Carolingian rule, Switzerland, for the first time 
since the fall of Rome, formed part of a great empire. She 
thereby regained her importance as the guardian of the central 
passes of the Alps. 

The death of Charlemagne was followed by decadence, due 
mainly to the disputes and incapacity of his heirs, aggravated by 
the unwieldy size of an empire which lacked the communications 
which Rome had constructed and maintained. In 843, by the 
Treaty of Verdun, the empire was divided into three sections from 
east to west, one prince receiving the middle section, which 
included the provinces which constitute modern Switzerland and ° 
part of Italy. The countries beyond the Rhine constituted the 
eastern section, and the western section included most of modern 
France. 

The break-up of the empire proceeded with increased momen- 
tum, and in 888 Rudolph, Duke of the Transjurane duchy, which 
included the districts of Geneva, Lausanne and Sion, declared him- 
self king. His contemporaries were Louis of Provence, who held 
the valley of the Rhone as far as Lyons, while, in Italy, Guy, 
Duke of Spoleto, contended with Berenger of Friuli for the throne 
of Italy. 

We now come to the amazing episode of the Saracens in 
Switzerland. The rise of Islam, the religion preached by the 
Prophet Mohammed, was one of the greatest events in history. 
After his death in A.D. 632, the Arabs, swarming out of their 
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deserts, overthrew the Persian Empire and, under their Caliphs, 
conquered eastwards and westwards, until they created the 
greatest empire that the world had seen, an empire which 
stretched from Central Asia to Morocco on the Atlantic Ocean. 
Nor was the force of the movement spent, for, utilising the burning 
zeal of Berber converts, who served as the rank and file, the 
Saracens, as they were termed in Europe, landing at Gibraltar, 
conquered Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, and, destroying Lyons, 
Macon and other cities, marched as far north as the valley of the 
Loire. There they suffered a decisive defeat at the hands of 
Charles Martel in 732, exactly 100 years after the death of 
Mohammed. Gibbon, who perhaps exaggerated, estimates the 
importance of the Battle of Tours by remarking that, had the 
Saracens won, the Koran would have been preached from the 
pulpits of Oxford. 

Towards the end of the ninth century the beautiful Riviera 
suffered incessantly from the attacks of Saracen pirates, who 
raided the coast in force, burning the towns and killing or enslaving 
the unfortunate inhabitants, One band, originally driven by a 
storm to take refuge in the Gulf of St. Tropez, situated about half- 
way between Toulon and Cannes, was so pleased with its amenities 
as a harbour and base that it decided to form a permanent settle- 
ment in the country in or about the year 888. Having estab- 
lished themselves on the coast by the usual methods of massacre, 
they moved inland and constructed a stronghold in the heart of 
the mountains, which was known as the Grand Fraxinet. The 
ruins of this fortress, now termed La Garde Freinet, still exist, 
while Aleppo pines cover the slopes of the range, which com- 
memorates Saracen domination in its name of the ‘ Mountains of 
the Moors.’ A few words absorbed into the language, a persist- 
ence of traits proving Arab blood both in the villagers and in 
their horses and goats, may also be noted. At Nice the invaders 
are not forgotten, since one of its quarters is the Canton des 
Sarrasins. Starting from their new base, the invaders spread 
rapidly over Provence and Dauphiné, and in 906 crossed Mont 
Cenis and occupied Piedmont. 

According to the chronicles, on which I mainly rely, the 
Saracens occupied the pass of Mont Joux in 920. This name was 
a corruption of Mons Jovis, so called from a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter. Incidentally I would mention that it was not until the 
eleventh century that the pass acquired its present name from the 
foundation of the celebrated hospice by St. Bernard. 

The history of Switzerland from one point of view is the 
struggle to control the main north to south route from Flanders 
to Rome along which passed merchants with their furs, tissues, 
and slaves. Pilgrims, monks, students and soldiers of fortune 
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were all drawn to Rome, who, in return, spread her civilisation 


and wares in Northern Europe. 

The Saracens, having occupied this key position, soon began 
to rob and kill travellers. Curiously enough, among their earliest 
victims were a band of Gauls and Transmarinorum, who are ob- 
viously Anglo-Saxons, and these pilgrims suffered heavy losses in 
killed and wounded. In the same year the invaders descended 
the valley of the Upper Rhone and destroyed the Church of St, 
Maurice, celebrated as being the first Christian edifice to be built 
north of the Alps. Another contemporary writer mentions that he 
visited St. Maurice, where the abbey had recently been burnt by 
the Saracens, and that he found it desolate without any sign of its 
former inhabitants. The invaders penetrated far and wide, 
reaching Lake Constance to the north, while their raids in the 
canton of Vaud, especially in the fertile district of Gruyére, are 
still remembered. At this time the country was ruled by Bertha, 
the widow of Rudolph, on behalf of her son Conrad. She was 
evidently unable to oppose the Saracens, and was forced to take 
refuge at Neuchatel. 

It may be asked why the Count of Provence made no effort to 
destroy the invaders before they took root. It appears that he 
did attack them, but that when he became a claimant for the 
throne of Lombardy in 943 he actually enlisted the Saracens 
to hold the Alps against his rival Berenger. This arrangement 
was not successful, as Berenger became King of Lombardy 
in 950. 

The state of Europe was pitiable at this period, as it was 
ravaged by Magyars, who were an even worse calamity than the 
Saracens, in view of their greater numbers and mobility. But, 
according to local tradition, there was a gleam of sunshine in 950. 


In this year Conrad, by promising his support to each side, con- 


trived that the two hordes should meet on the field of battle. The 
struggle was long and bloody, and finally Conrad had the agree- 
able task of falling on the survivors. He did not, however, 
extirpate the Saracens, although their position must have become 
insecure. 

In 972 they filled the cup of their iniquity to overflowing by 
the capture of St. Mayeul, Abbot of Cluny, at the village of 
Orsiéres, situated near Martigny in the valley below the Mont 
Joux pass. The letter of the saint has been preserved and runs: 
‘I am a helpless prisoner loaded with chains; the torrents of 
Belial have surrounded me, and the snares of death have seized 
upon me.’ 

This outrage stirred the conscience of the people, and from 
every quarter the Saracens were attacked. At Trois Torrents 
below Champéry, on the plateau of Vero, they were massacred 
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| insuch numbers that the stream ran red, while the prisoners were 


blinded with hot ashes by the women. In this connexion the 
name Vero is believed to commemorate the battle-cry of the 
Christians : Pro vero deo! Elsewhere the women cut their hair, 
dressed in men’s clothing and attacked the Saracens with pitch- 
forks and scythes. The final scene of the act was the capture of 
Fraxinet a few yearslater. The Saracens fought with the courage 
of despair, but at last, after an occupation lasting some eighty 
years, they were all killed or captured. 

It remains to inquire what was the impression left by the 
Saracens. It was deep, so deep that Guillaume de Nangis, whose 
chronicle deals with the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
actually heads one of his chapters with the words: ‘Ci com- 
mencent les chromiques de tous les rois de France, Chrétiens ou 
Sarrasins.’ In other words, ‘Saracen’ is synonymous with 
‘pagan,’ and this appears constantly in the Chansons de Geste. 
To go back further, the town wall of Avenches, the Roman strong- 
hold Aventicum, is still termed La Muraille des Sarrasins, and as 
late as 1690 a deed describes the fishermen of Vallamand as 
Saracens. 

In the Upper Rhone Valley the universal belief exists that 
certain districts are inhabited by descendants of the Saracens. 
During a visit which I paid to the historical little town of Sion, 
whose bishop went to England as Papal Legate in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, I made inquiries of the curator of its 
museum. ‘You ask about the Saracens,’ he said; ‘the Val 
d’Hérens (to the south of Sion) is populated by them. There are 
no Swiss there.’ Needless to say, I visited Evoléne, its chief 
village, where the tradition is still strong. 

Again, many families are called Sarrasin. I have inquired, 
and have ascertained that they believe in their descent from the 
invaders. Their women in some cases, and also portraits that I 
have been shown, prove that this belief is not unfounded. A few 
local names of places, miniature chalets, maisons Sarrasines, and 
wild vines (vignes Sarrasins) all testify to the fact that the 
Saracens stamped themselves indelibly on the country. A 
friend has informed me that between the Zermatt and Sass 
valleys are peaks termed Mischabel, Alphubel, and Allalin, and 
that at the top of the Sass.valley is the Monte Moro Pass, by 
which the Saracens are believed to have entered the valley. 
The names of the three peaks are believed to be of Arabic 
origin, and certainly “‘ allalin’”’ might well be the Arabic word 
signifying “high.” In any case, the names given above and 
the tradition are of considerable interest in view of the fact 
that these valleys open into the valley of the Rhone. 


To conclude, Henri Bordeaux tells of a colony of Saracens who 
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established themselves in an inaccessible valley in neighbouring 
Savoy and his description of their descendants runs :— 


Les traits de ces femmes sont d’une surprenante régularité, quelquefois 
accentuée, nez busqués, mentons volontaires. On prétend que la race a 
gardé du sang sarrasin. Elle est brune d’habitude et elle a une noblesse 
d’allure, une aisance de geste, qui sont exceptionnels dans nos campagnes, 


Percy SYKES 
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THE composer of Boris Godounov and Khovantschina—two of the 
finest operas of the nineteenth century—is of all the great 
musicians of the last hundred years the one about whom we know 
least ; but a biography by a German critic, Osckar von Riese- 
mann, has recently appeared, which gives, if not a complete 
portrait, at least a vivid sketch of this extraordi man. 
Moussorgsky was born in 1839. His grandfather was a nobleman, 
and, like most of the Russian old nobility, he traced back his 
descent to the half-mythical Rurik who, about the year 862, did 
for the Slavonic tribes what the bastard William of Normandy 
did for the more civilised English—provided them with an 
aristocracy. Moussorgsky’s paternal grandmother was a serf 
named Irene Yegorovna, and it was not until the year 1820 that 
Moussorgsky’s father, born before wedlock, was made legitimate 
by ukase of the Senate, and in 1865, thirteen years after his 
death, his name was permitted to be enrolled on the scroll of the 
nobility of the Government of Pskov; so that, in spite of his 
descent from Rurik, the composer remained for the first twenty-six 
years of his life an illegitimate nobleman, This did not save him, 
however, from the destiny of ‘a younger son of a noble house.’ 
In spite of his showing unusual musical gifts, at an early age he 
was sent, after being two years in a good classical school, to an 
army training establishment, and then in 1852 to the Guards’ 
Cadet Academy, where he remained four years, emerging as an 
ensign in the famous Preobrazhensky Guards. It was then, in 
the year 1856, that he met in the guard-room a young military 
doctor who was no other than Alexander Borodin, an amateur 
musician like himself, who later became one of the famous group 
of young Russian musicians known as the ‘ Powerful Coterie’— 
consisting of Balakirev, Borodin, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov 
and César Cui. Russian music, like Russian literature, began 
with the nineteenth century. Pushkin (1779-1837) and Gogol 
(1809-1852) were the first great Russian writers, and similarly 
Glinka (1803-1857), described by Liszt as the ‘ Prophet-Patriarch 
of Russian music,’ and Dargomijsky (1813-1869) were the first 
great national composers. It was in the winter of 1856 that a 
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regimental comrade took Moussorgsky to the house of Dargo. 
mijsky, where he met Balakirev and César Cui. 

Dargomijsky was in the habit of giving musical parties, and 
from contemporary memoirs Mr. von Riesemann gives the 
following account of these evenings : 


Dargomijsky himself is its central figure, surrounded by a crowd of 
graceful young lady singers, whom he taught free of charge and with whom 
he was so infatuated that he used to declare that he would never have 
become a composer had there been no lady singers in the world . . . his 
father, a stiff old aristocrat . . . kept jealous watch to see that strict 
silence was maintained during the performance, and at the slightest noise 
would come down upon the offender with a loud ‘Ssh!’ The composer's 
sisters, too, were always present—the one old-maidish, despotic and keenly 
critical, the other young and pretty, with a graceful way of handling the 
harp. The musical performances were generally good, even distinguished, 
for Dargomijsky spent much time in getting them up and conducted them 
in person. Such was the circle into which the seventeen-year-old Mous- 
sorgsky was introduced. He used often to say in later life, as Stassov tells 
us, that his real musical existence dated from this time. Nevertheless, 
Dargomijsky, who was then still himself in the stage of development—his 
master works Russalka and The Stone Guest were not yet written—had at 
first no marked influence ‘upon Moussorgsky. . . . 


The feature of these evenings which distinguished them from 
the usual musical parties of cultivated amateurs of music at that 
time in Petersburg was the performance of Russian music 
‘simply, naturally and without any striving after effect—in a 
word, as our departed friend Michael Ivanovitch (Glinka) loved 
to have it done.’ Moussorgsky quickly became intimate with 
César Cui, who was twenty-two years old, and with Balakirev, 
who was twenty-one. With Cui he played the symphonies of 
Schumann as duets on the pianoforte, but from Balakirev he took 
regular musical instruction. What this instruction amounted to 
we can see from Balakirev’s own account communicated to 
Stassov after Moussorgsky’s death : 


As I am no theorist I could not give Moussorgsky instruction in har- 
mony (as Rimsky-Korsakov, for instance, now teaches it), so I confined 
myself to explaining the different forms of composition ; with this object 
we played through all Beethoven’s symphonies and many of the works of 
Schumann, Schubert, Glinka and others as pianoforte duets. I pointed 
out the technical structure of their compositions as we went through them 
and got him to analyse the various musical forms. So far as I remember, 
there were few actual professional lessons ; these came to an end for one 
Teason or another and were succeeded by friendly exchange of opinions. 


Balakirev, who was the leader of the ‘ Powerful Coterie,’ is 
known to the European public chiefly as the composer of the 
symphonic poem Thamar, or Tamara, which Mr. Serge Diaghilev 
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has made popular in its ballet form. He was practically self- 
taught, but he had exceptional opportunities as a boy upon the 
estate of a famous landed proprietor and amateur of music, 
Oulibishev, who kept a private orchestra capable of playing the 
first four symphonies of Beethoven, which Balakirev at fifteen 

old used to conduct. When Balakirev arrived in Petersburg 
in 1856, at the age of twenty-one, he fascinated everybody. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, who joined the ‘ Powerful Coterie ’ five years 
later, in 1861, has left a vivid description of Balakirev in his My 
Musical Life : 


One obeyed him without questioning, so amazing was the compelling 
magic of his personality. A young man with wonderfully restless eyes 
which flashed fire, a small neatly trimmed beard, and a peculiar incisive 
authoritative unvarnished way of talking—ready at any time to give a 
fine and technically perfect improvisation at the pianoforte, able to play 
everything he knew from memory, to memorise any new work after a bare 
hearing, he could not fail to cast a unique spell. Although he cordially 
recognised the smallest sign of talent in others, he could not help feeling 
his own superiority, which the others were quite ready to acknowledge. His 
influence on those around him knew no limits. 


It is probable that all these young men influenced one another, 
but Balakirev’s potency was partly due to his superior musical 
technique and partly to his temperament, for in actual musical 
genius we can hardly consider him nowadays the superior of any 
one of them, with the exception of César Cui, and he is certainly 
not to be ranked with Moussorgsky. It is difficult to assess how 
much Moussorgsky gained and lost by his discipleship of Balakirev. 
Rimsky-Korsakov gives the following account of Balakirev as a 
teacher : 


Balakirev, who not only had never gone through a regular course of 
harmony and counterpoint, but had never even touched on them, appa- 
rently did not see the necessity for such studies. A distinguished pianist, 
an excellent reader at sight, with an astounding power of improvisation, 
endowed by Nature with a feeling for correct harmony and part writing, 
he possessed the technique of composition in no ordinary degree: part of 
this was born in him, part had been acquired by his own practical experi- 
ences. Counterpoint, sense of form, a knowledge of orchestration—every- 
thing, in fact, that a composer needs—he had at his fingers’ ends ; all these 
had been developed by an extensive course of musical reading and his 
extraordinary power of memory, which was faultless and unfailing. This 
is one of the most important foundations of sound musical criticism, and 
as a critic, especially of technique, Balakireyv was astounding. He was 
aware, as if by instinct, of every technical defect, of every imperfection, 
however insignificant, in the form. When we youngsters played over our 
attempts at composition to him he would at once detect every fault in 
harmonisation, form, modulation, etc., and without further reflection 
would illustrate our mistakes on the pianoforte while he showed us how to 
alter—i.e., to improve—the offending passage. . . . 
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No doubt a great deal could be learnt from such a man, but 
the defect of a musician with Balakirev’s particular gifts is that 
he may not realise that men with a different kind of musica] 
talent need instruction and training when he needed none. As 
Rimsky-Korsakov points out, ‘as Balakirev himself had never 
gone through a strict course of training he denied that it. was 
necessary for others to do so; he thought that a composer did 
not need any preparatory studies—all he had to do was just to 
compose, to create, and to get experience from his own work,’ 
Balakirev was a perfect example of the most common and the 
least fruitful and important form of musical genius. It is a mark 
of the executive rather than the creative gift to find no technical 
difficulties in expression, and I should be inclined to believe that 
the richer and more original the creative genius, the more such a 
genius needed a thorough and exhaustive training. Moussorgsky, 
at any rate, who possessed far more creative genius than Balakirev, 
floundered helplessly when Balakirev found no difficulties at all, 
In a letter to Balakirev dated February 25, 1858, when struggling 
with the sonata form, he writes: ‘I must confess, to my great 
shame, that the allegro is not yet ready—so I must do as you 
bid me, however much it goes against the grain, and write to 
excuse myself for having not yet finished the beastly thing.’ 

The year 1859 was the turning point in Moussorgsky’s life, 
In order to devote himself to music he retired from military service 
in spite of the remonstrations of his friend Stassov, who quoted 
the example of the great poet Lermontov, who had remained an 
officer of the hussars until his death: ‘I am not Lermontov,’ 
said Moussorgsky ; ‘he, I dare say, found it possible to combine 
the one thing with the other, but for me it is not possible.’ In 
this year we also get evidences of Moussorgsky’s supersensitive 
temperament. He suffered from morbid nervous attacks which 
he describes as attacks of mysticism. What the exact nature of 
these attacks was is not made clear by von Riesemann, but 
Moussorgsky describes them in two letters to Balakirev. The 
first is dated October 19, 1859 : 


Dear Mir1,—You reproach me with two peculiarities that you assume 
to be present in me. I will begin with the first, the mysticism or, as you 
rightly express it, the mystic strain in my nature. Two years ago, as you 
know, I was in the grip of a terrible illness, which attacked me with 
extraordinary violence while I was staying in the country. The cause of 
this was mysticism, aggravated by cynical thoughts about the Deity ; it 
got much worse after I came to Petersburg. I managed to conceal it from 
you, but you must have noticed its effect upon my music. I suffered 
greatly—became fearfully sensitive—even morbidly so. Then—either as 
a result of distractions, or thanks to the fact that I gave myself up to 
fantastic reveries, which held me captive for a long time—my mysticism 
began gradually to disappear, and when my reason had gained the upper 
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hand I took steps to get rid of it altogether. I have made a great effort of 
late to conquer the thing, and fortunately I have succeeded. At present 
Ihave put mysticism far from me—I hope for ever, since it is incompatible 
with a healthy, intellectual and moral development. 









The second letter is dated February 10, 1860 : 





Thank God, I seem to be making some recovery from my heavy, heavy 
suffering, moral and physical. You remember, Mili, how two years ago 
we were walking down Garden Street together—you were going home— 
itwas summertime. We had just been reading Manfred—I was so wildly 
excited by the sufferings of that lofty spirit that I cried out : ‘ How I wish 
I were Manfred!’ I was quite a child at the time, remember! Fate 
thought fit, apparently, to grant my wish—I became Manfred for the 
time, literally—my spirit slew my flesh! Now F must have recourse to 
every kind of antidote. Dearest Mili, I know you are fond of me—then 
for God’s sake keep a tight rein on me when we are talking together and 
don’t let me kick over the traces! For the time being; too, I must give 
up all my musical activities and avoid every kind of work that tries the 
brain, if I am to get better. My rule must be: ‘ Everything must be done 
for the material cure, even at the expense of the moral.’ The reasons for 
my nervous excitability are clear to me now. It is not only the result of 
my illness, which was merely contributory, so to speak—the chief causes 
ate as follows: youth, an immoderate capacity for enthusiasm, a strong 
unconquerable desire for omniscience, exaggerated introspection, and an 
idealism that even went so far as to take the dream for the reality. I see 
now that at the age of twenty the physical side of me is not sufficiently 
developed to keep pace with my forced moral growth. My illness accounts 
for the check in my physical development—the moral force in me has 
stifled it. We must come to its assistance ; distractions—get as much rest 
as possible—gymnastics, cold baths—these must be my salvation. 

























In September 1860 he writes again saying that his illness 
had lasted until August ; but that now ‘the fire of youth has 
grown cold, everything has settled down—there is no more 
talk of mysticism . . . thank God, Mili, I have completely 
recovered.’ 

There are two interesting descriptions of Moussorgsky by 
Borodin which ought to be quoted here. The first gives his first 
impression about the end of 1856 : 













There was something absolutely boyish about Moussorgsky at that 
time ; he was very elegant and looked like a lieutenant in a picture book ; 
his uniform was spick and span, his small feet were turned neatly outwards, 
his hair curled and scented with the utmost care; his exquisitely mani- 
cured hands might have served as a model for a ‘ grand seigneur.’ His 
manners were elegant and aristocratic, and he spoke with a slight nasal 
twang, employing a large number of French expressions, sometimes a little 
recherché. He was not without a touch of foppery, kept well within bounds, 
but unmistakable. His good breeding and courtesy were conspicuous. All 
the ladies smiled upon him. 
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‘The second was in the year 1859, when Moussorgsky had left 
the service : 


He had grown much more manly and rather stouter in appearance; 
every trace of military smartness had disappeared. The distinction in his 
dress and manner was the same as before, but not the’ slightest hint of 
dandyism remained. . . 


Borodin goes on to say that he discovered that Moussorgsky was 
rather contemptuous of Mendelssohn, and that he was enthusiastic 
over Schumann’s symphonies and played some of the E flat 
symphony from memory ; when he got to the middle movement 
he stopped, with the remark, ‘ This is when the musical mathe- 
matics begin.’ He also gave Borodin on the pianoforte some idea 
of a scherzo for orchestra he had written, and when he came to the 
trio he ‘ hissed through his teeth: ‘‘ Now here is something in 
the oriental style!” I was absolutely amazed at the strange 
new elements in his music.’ This scherzo in B flat was performed 
in 1860 at one of the first series of symphony concerts under the 
direction of Anton Rubinstein. It was favourably reviewed by 
the famous critic Serov, who said it showed talent and compared 
favourably with a work in the programme of the ‘ famous maestro’ 
Meyerbeer. 

To have an orchestral work publicly performed under Rubin- 
stein at the age of twenty is not a bad beginning for the career 
of a composer ; how is it, then, that Moussorgsky’s life became a 
complete failure from the worldly point of view, and that—to 
quote his biographer—‘ born into the high life of the aristocracy 
he sank, in the course of a comparatively short existence, almost 
to the lowest depths of the underworld’? There were many 
causes, but chief among them, I think, was the financial ruin of 
his family due to the ukase by the Tsar Alexander II. issued on 
February 19, 1861, liberating the serfs, which destroyed many of 
the lesser country estates. Owing to this disaster Moussorgsky 
had to take a subordinate Government clerkship, by which he 
barely supported himself until the last year of his life, when he 
resigned. His biographer suggests that it was Moussorgsky’s 
complete lack of interest in this work which prevented him from 
rising in the Government service, but I doubt it. A man does not 
climb up the ladder of success by hard work or absorption in his 
duties, but because he is the climbing sort, and Moussorgsky was 
not. He was one of those men to whom freedom is more precious 
than anything else, and, since his independent character compelled 
him to earn his living, the only way to keep himself intact in his 
bread and butter occupation was to turn himself into a mere 
automaton during those hours. It was in these conditions that 

‘Moussorgsky composed Boris Godounov. Owing to the influence 
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ofa woman (Madame Platonova, who was to play the part of 
Marina) with Gedenov, the director of the Imperial theatres, 
Boris Godounov was produced on January 24, 1874, in spite of its 
having ‘been rejected by the advisory committee, If Boris 
had been a success it might have saved Moussorgsky; but, 
although it had a great popular success, the critics damned it, 
and after a few performances it suffered the same fate as Pushkin’s 
drama had originally done—it ‘silently vanished from. the 
repertoire.’ Most professional musicians shared the opinion of 
the critics about Moussorgsky’s music. Laroche complained that 
the composer used too frequently ‘keys with many sharps or 
flats,’ and there were complaints of gaucherie, coarseness, caco- 
phony—such as original music invariably provokes. Tchaikovsky 
wrote in a letter to his brother on October 29, 1874: ‘ As for 
Moussorgsky’s music, it can go to the devil for all I care—it is a 
low, vile parody of the real thing.’ It is interesting that in a letter 
to. Frau von Meck on December 24, 1877, he writes : 


You are right in thinking that Moussorgsky is done for. He is perhaps 
the most talented of all of them, but he is a man who has no desire to 
make good his own deficiencies, and is altogether too deeply imprégnated 
with the absurd theories of his little circle, as well as by a belief in his own 
natural genius. He belongs, moreover, to a rather low type, which loves 
what is coarse, unpolished and ugly. . . . He is in love with his own lack 
of culture and seems to be proud of his ignorance ; he writes just what- 
ever comes into his head, with a blind belief in the infallibility of his genius. 
It is true that he often has very original ideas. Although the idiom he 
speaks is not beautiful, it is new, in spite of its vulgarities. 


It is amusing that in a letter to Stassov in 1872 Moussorgsky 
speaks of Tchaikovsky thus : 


My DEAR GENERALISSIMO,—For some days past I have been in the 
company of the worshipper of absolute beauty in music and our conversation 
has left me with a strange sense of an internal void. . 


It was natural that Tchaikovsky should not have liked Boris, 
since he belonged to the opposing and rival camp, the eclectic 
school. But everybody expected that César Cui, an intimate 
friend of Moussorgsky’s, and, like him, one of that national 
group, the ‘ Powerful Coterie,’ would champion Boris and help 
the public and the musicians to understand it. Cui was a brilliant 
writer and the’ ‘ literary spokesman’ for the Balakirev circle, 
and so his article in the Petersburg News was eagerly awaited. 
But von Riesemann says : 

The result was a big-surprise for everybody and a cruel blow to Mous- 
sorgsky. Of course Cui praises Boris, but his praise is so interwoven with 
spiteful and venomous attacks on not merely the details, but the essential 
quality of the work as utterly to nullify his expressions of approval... . . 
Vor, CVII—No. 637 EE 
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Moussorgsky comments on Cui’s article in a letter to Stassoy 
dated January 28, 1874 :— 


My DEAR AND WELL-BELOVED GENERALISSIMO,—Yes ! in spite oi all | 
—I was mad—furious and raging like any jealous woman ...! NowI 
am only a little red and angry. What is one to say about Cui’s article? 
I will begin at the end; no decent well-bred man would behave as Cui 
has done, in his efforts to be witty—it was disgraceful to make fun of 
women whose courageous conduct (as I have heard) deserved nothing but 
sympathy . . . and then to charge me with ‘ self-complacency ’! Doesn't 
he know that I have always failed through excess of modesty? .,, 
* Self-complacency’! ‘Slap-dash way of composing!’ ‘ Immaturity’! 
Who is immature, I should like to know! .. . 


The failure of Boris doomed Moussorgsky to continue for the 
rest of his life in his drudgery. But it did not daunt him or stop 
him composing, although he was constantly complaining that 
his official duties delayed his work on Khovantschina—of which 
he wrote every line of the libretto as well as the music. During‘a 
short holiday in 1876 he wrote to Z. I. Shestokova : 


- - - I sat on the balcony and thought about Khovantschina and with 
good results. If only I could get leave of abseace my pen would simply 
gallop over the music paper. It is high time! Nearly everything is com- 
posed—I have only to peg away at the writing out. But my duties don’t 
allow of it. 


It is not surprising that after the production of Boris the 
* Powerful Coterie’ broke up. Borodin, in a letter dated April 
1875, written to Madame Karmalina, expresses his opinion that 
it was the inevitable result of individual development ; but it 
resulted in Moussorgsky becoming more completely isolated than 
any of the others, although for a time there were occasional 
meetings, mostly accidental, as, for example, that described in a 
letter to Stassov dated August 7, 1875: 


I met the Roman (Rimsky in Russian means ‘Roman’]. We both 
jumped down from our droshkies and embraced with a will. Then he 
informs me he has written fifteen fugues, each one a greater tangle than 
the other—just this and nothing else ! 

* Oh that the ink had dried up quite 
Before it helped the quill to write !’ 


César (I can’t keep away from Rome to-day), they say, has finished the 
third act of Angelo. I have not been to see him. I am afraid—not of him, 
but of his third act. I did not even ask the Roman about César. When 
will these people, instead of writing fugues and conventional third acts, 
read sensible books and mix with reasonable men—or is it now too late ? 
That is not what we expect from art to-day. That is not the mission of 
the artist. Life, wherever it is shown; truth, however bitter; speaking 
out boldly, frankly, point-blank to men, that is my only aim, that is what 
I want, and that is where I am afraid of making a blunder. .. . 
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In another letter dated October 19, 1875, Moussorgsky thanks 
Stassov for sending him a photograph of his portrait painted by 
Riepin : 

I often look at you. You are gazing with strained attention into the 
distance, as if you scented something there. Power and knowledge of the 
truth speak in every feature—bravo, this Riepin! .. . It is this honest 
living gaze into distances—forward—that inspires me. When I think of 
certain artists who are now stuck fast ‘ behind the barricade’ I am over- 
come not only with impotent wrath, but with nausea. The whole aim of 
these gentlemen is to express themselves, as it were, by drops, one drop 
after another, all nicely measured, They enjoy it, but a real man is wearied 
and enraged at it. Oh, do manage. to get out of yourselves, my dear sirs, 
something that will show that you are alive! Show whether you have 
claws or web feet, whether you are beasts of prey or amphibians! . . . 
Without understanding, without any will of their own, these “ artists’ 
have voluntarily allowed themselves to be bound in the fetters of tradi- 
tion, they are nothing but walking examples of the law of inertia and yet 
they fancy they are doing great things. All this would be merely unin- 
teresting and slightly annoying but for the fact that they—these artists— 
had once hoisted another banner and tried to bear it proudly aloft before 
men, Caught up in Balakirev’s eagle talons they breathed the upper air 
for a time with him . . . now the iron grip of Balakirev has slackened— 
and they feel suddenly that they are tired and want a rest... the 
‘Powerful Coterie’ has broken up into a horde of soulless traitors, its 
scourge has proved a child’s toy-ship. I say that in the whole world there 
is nothing more deadly, nothing more useless to the art of to-day than such 
aset of—artists ! 


How deeply Moussorgsky felt his isolation is shown by the 
fact that he recurs to the subject in a letter to Z. I. Shestakova, 
the sister of Glinka, dated February 28-0, 1876 :-— 


You have comforted me greatly with your kind, splendid letters.. You 
are right, it is so; there must still be true men in the world, even though 
we have to suffer horridly from those. who play us false—and almost 
everybody plays false in our glorious age, in which everything progresses— 
except humanity. . . . All that I am writing now came to my knowledge 
in your house; I felt it in your house. ‘Truth loves not the company of 
liars.’ There was no lying item at your house, neither on our side nor on 
theirs—and even the walls told no lies on that memorable evening ; all 
was truth, and what truth! The gentlemen in question (Cui and Korsakov) 
have finally abandoned the most sacred aim of art—to speak to humanity 
in the language of truth. . . . I am almost sure Borodin would not have 
taken their side ; but it is now too late to settle that, and it would do no 
good. Oh, if Borodin could only get into a rage ! 


Moussorgsky died ‘ on the morning of his forty-second birth- 
day, March 16, 1881,’ in the Nikolai Military Hospital in the 
Smolna suburbs of Petersburg. In order to get admission he was 
entered as an ‘ officer’s servant,’ but he was given a private room. 
Madame D. M. Leonova in her Recollections writes : 
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It is probable that two causes undermined his health: his moral 
sufferings (especially in connexion with the boycotting of Boris Gos 
by the directors of the Imperial Theatre) and his material privations. 
was living in terrible poverty. One day he called on me in a state of 
nervous excitement ; he confessed to me that he did not know, what to do, 
that he had no means of support. . . . 


Rimsky-Korsakov, in My Musical Life, says that Moussorg- 
sky’s, illness was ‘the white fever ’—in other words, delirium 
tremens ; and there is plenty of evidence that Moussorgsky in 
his later years frequently drank to excess. Von Riesemann points 
out that there is very little material available for a psychological 
biography of Moussorgsky, but it seems clear that most of his 
friends dropped him on account of his drinking habits. Von 
Riesemann says : 





Moussorgsky sank ever lower in the scale of society. How high the 
others had risen! Stassov, Cui, Borodin were now Excellencies, Rimsky- 
Korsakov a professor. The gulf that had opened between them and him 
grew ever wider and deeper. . . . 


Nevertheless, in spite of his drinking habits, Moussorgsky 
kept on working to, the end. The first scene of the fourth act of 
Khovanischina is dated August 5, 1880, and on August 20, 1880, 
a few months before his death, he writes to Stassov : ‘ Moussorg- 
sky is true to the principle that he has always proclaimed~ 
with a new and unexplored path before me, am I the man'to 
falter? Never!. Forward !. Full speed ahead!’ He succeeded 
in completing Khovantschina in the pianoforte score, but the only 
pianoforte edition ever printed was that arranged from Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s version. According to von Riesemann, Moussorgsky’s 
original pianoforte score ‘ has remained till now in safe keeping 
in the ‘Public Library at Petersburg awaiting its resurrection, 
which we hope,’ he adds, ‘ will not be too long delayed.’ 

It was not my intention in the present article to discuss 
Moussorgsky’s music. Most critics to-day are agreed that 
Moussorgsky is the greatest composer Russia has so far produced; 
but the time has not yet come for a complete estimate of his 
work, for the simple reason that so much of it in its original form 
is still inaccessible. It is worth while, however, to give one or 
two extracts from Moussorgsky’s letters in which he says what his 
aims are. In a letter dated October 18, 1872, he writes : 


The artistic presentment of beauty alone, to use the word in its material 
sense, is sheer childishness, only fit for the babes.and sucklings of art. To 
trace the finer characteristics of human nature and of the mass of mankind, 
resolutely to penetrate into these unexplored regions and to conquer them 
—that is the mission of the genuine artist. ‘ To unknown shores’ must be 
our cry.... 
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»; All resolute seeking after truth. inspired, Moussorgsky with 
admiration, ‘I am reading Darwin,’ he says : 


‘ and am enraptured. It is not the power and the clarity of his intellect 
that chains me to him—with those aspects of his colossal genius I was 
already familiar-in his earlier works. No, it is this that holds me cap- 
tive: while instructing man as to his origin Darwin understands exactly 
(how could he help it ?) the sort of animal he has to deal with ; accord- 
ingly he forces him (without his even noticing it) into the vice-like grip of 
his own intellect, and so mighty is the power of his colossal genius that the 
conscience not only does not struggle against this act of violence, but on 
the contrary is sure of nothing but joy and bliss during the process. When 
a strong and passionately amorous woman clasps.her lover tight he is 
conscious that he is suffering violence ; yet he has no desire whatever to 
free himself from the embrace, since it is the very violence that makes him 
‘taste the cup of rapture ’ and ‘ sets the young blood Boiling.’ 


Moussorgsky was a realist in the best sense of that word. In 
spite of his intense sympathies with the Russian masses (in a letter 
his brother Filaret writes: ‘In boyhood and youth as well as in later 
years my brother Modest had a special predilection for everything 
connected with the people and the peasantry. Even the Russian 
moujik was a human being in his eyes’) ; he never sentimentalises, 
and falsifies them in the fashion of some ‘ democratic’ artists. 
Dostoievsky’s words apply strictly to Moussorgsky: ‘ They call 
me a psychologist—that is not true; I am merely a realist in 
the highest sense—1.e., my business is to portray the soul of man in 
all its profundity.’ But contemporary musicians, in von Riese- 
mann’s words, ‘ raged against the “‘ audacity,” the “‘ shameless 
impudence,” of Boris.’ We can understand better Moussorgsky’s 
bitterness at the collapse of the group founded by Balakirev 
when we realise that Moussorgsky looked upon artists as a band 
of devoted fellow-seekers after truth. When Stassov went to 
Europe and wrote to him of his meeting with Liszt, Moussorgsky 
replies : 


. . « you have managed, thank God, to bring the mighty form of the 
great European artist to my mind in living reality, to set the cells of my 
brain working on all he has done, to bring me near him in spirit, to let me 
speak to him, hear him answer. Without your help I could not have 
projected myself into Liszt’s presence in this way and have seen him so 
vividly. Such a vision is vastly important—how important I know now, 
especially since he, as Bessel’s brother tells me, has come to know me 
musically (Liszt had expressed his admiration of Moussorgsky’s song-cycle 
The Nursery), though of course only in part. That was what I wanted to 
tell you, my friend! You may call it pure Platonism if you like; but the 
important thing is that it has stirred up my brains—which is always good 
for Russian brains, since every Russian (where’er he be) is like the Peters- 
burg donkey-drivers who fall into their sweetest slumbers as soon as they 
have got a fare. 
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Moussorgsky certainly drank to excess and ended his life in 
poverty, but he never fell into those ‘ sweetest slumbers ’ which 
are more destructive to the artist than any form of excess. 


W. J. TURNER. 
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It was on the occasion of one of the musical soirées which are being 
held at Burlington House, presumably because all art, as one of 
our xsthetic writers has observed, ‘ naturally tends to approxi- 
mate to a condition of music.’ The last item on the programme 
had been, I remember, a toccata of Galuppi’s, so charmingly and 
sympathetically rendered that either the music or more probably 
Browning’s lines about it had succeeded in conjuring up for me 
the vision of Venice earning and spending joyously in art and song, 
of ‘ balls and masks begun at midnight, burning ever to midday.’ 
I suppose I must have been looking at some of the Venetian 
pictures as well, for I found myself repeating the lines 


Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old, 


and then suddenly I realised that the air was chilly, the music 
had ceased, the room was rather dark, and that I seemed to be 
the only person in it. For a time I imagined myself to be,alone 
in the galleries, and was ruminating on the discomforts of a long 
vigil when I heard a faint murmur of voices proceeding from a 
distance. I assumed, therefore, that others had been accidentally 
shut in also, and, rising from my seat, I went in the direction of 
the sound, As I approached I found that the language which 
was being spoken was Italian, and that it came from a group of 
about half a dozen men who I supposed were masquerading, for 
they were all dressed as artists of the time of the Renaissance. 
I managed to approach so near as to hear part of their conversa- 
tion without being myself observed. I have enough of the 
language to know that they had the Tuscan habit of speech, and 
that each, apparently, was personating a particular artist. They 
seemed to be having endless jokes with each other, and just before 
I got within earshot they had started a discussion as to which 
of them could paint the most horrible monster. Some had said 
Leonardo da Vinci could and some Piero di Cosimo, and I could 
tell at once which of them was taking his part, because he seemed 
to flush with pleasure when their choice fell on him. The sym- 
pathies of the group seemed to be pretty evenly divided, and I 
419 
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heard one of them say, ‘ But what does Sandro think? Why, 
where is Sandro? He was here a moment ago and now he’s gone, 
I want to hear what he thinks. Sandro! Sandro!’ The cry 
rang out clearly through the empty gallery and then died away, 
One of them remarked that perhaps Sandro was looking at the 
pictures as one of the forestieri. Another capped this by the 
suggestion that perhaps at last he had gone to look for a wife, 
This started them all over again in a wild burst of merriment, 
and when the laughter had subsided I heard one of them asking 
another if he remembered the story that Messer Tommaso 
Soderini used to tell about the answer that Sandro had once made 
to him when he had urged him to take a wife. How Sandro had 
replied very gravely—he was always rather inclined to be grave, 
he said, so it was no wonder at all that Savonarola had got hold 
of him! ‘I would have you to know,’ he had said to Soderini, 
‘that not many nights since it happened to me that I dreamed 
I had taken a wife, and I was so greatly troubled at the thought 
of it that I awoke; and in order that I might not fall asleep a 
second time and dream it over again, I arose and wandered about 
all night through Florence, like one distracted. And so,’ he 
added, ‘ that was how- Messer Tommaso said he had come to 
know that Sandro Botticelli was not the sort of soil in which to 
plant a vineyard.” I suppose they must have heard the story 
before, but it seemed to please them just as much as ever, and with 
cries of ‘ Bravo, Sandro! Bravo!’ they moved away to look for 
him. I followed them as closely as I could without their seeing 
me and saw them enter the Great Gallery. and halt for a brief 
space before Botticelli’s picture of The Birth of Venus. The 
somewhat dim light enhanced the effect of distance of the reaches 
of grey water which seemed to ripple in the wind. I fancied I 
could almost see the bulrushes in the foreground swaying. The 
goddess, even from where I stood, looked a thing of infinite beauty, 
and I was admiring the lovely curves of her body when the silence 
was broken by one of the group—a man who had hardly taken 
part in the previous revelry, and who from the fact of his nosé 
being broken made me think of Michelangelo—saying, with a 
sardonic laugh, ‘ Whatever should a man who can paint that 
want with a wife and perhaps a pack of squalling brats?’ And 
then I heard the one whom I had come to identify with Leonardo 
da Vinci, who had been as boisterous as any, but was then 
standing in reverie before the picture, murmur to himself, ‘ If you 
are alone, you belong entirely to yourself ; if you are accompanied 
even by one companion, you belong only half to yourself . . . if 
you must have companionship, choose it from your studio. . . .’ 
‘ Well,’ he went on after a pause, ‘I have done as I counselled 
others, but I sometimes wonder whether . . .’; but as he spoke 
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he’ was following the others down the gallery, and so I lost the 
rest of the'sentence. They hailed as Sandro Botticelli a man who, 
standing at some distance down the gallery, was looking with 
rapt attention at a rather small half-length picture of a girl in 
profile which, as I had been looking at it earlier in the evening, I 
recognised as the beautiful portrait of Giovanna Tornabuoni, by 
Domenico Ghirlandaio. I remembered having been struck ‘by 
the proud boasting inscription on the cartellino— Ars utinam 
mores animumque effingere posses Pulchrior in terris nulla tabella 
fret.’ As they drew near he looked up, and going up to one of 
the older members of the group, whom I had not previously 
noticed, shook him impulsively by the handy saying, ‘ You did 
not give so much of yourself to fresco, Domenico, as I thought. 
You have found what we have all been seeking for—you have 
shown us that the prime factor of beauty is repose.’ At this 
attempt at a definition there arose what, I believe, I once saw 
described as a ‘laudabile e’scientifico duello,’ although I am 
doubtful whether the word ‘ duel ’ can be properly used to describe 
a scene in which all the actors were combatants. The voices all 
seemed strenuous, each being intent on definitions with some 
divergence of conditions. I found presently that they had passed 
from the attempt at definition of the characteristics of beauty, 
and that Leonardo da Vinci was explaining how a high standard 
of beauty might be obtained on the basis of natural selection by 
the painter selecting the best parts of faces of which the beauty 
was admitted and fixing these in his mind. I think it was in 
expounding his claim.that the painter should be universal that he 
went on to discuss the beauty of all the changing forms of Nature, 
instancing specially the movement of hair and of water. He 
might, I think, have developed the theme had he not been inter- 
rupted by the man whom, from his broken nose, I took to be 
Michelangelo, who had been listening with ill-concealed impatience 
ever since he began and finally interjected the remark that beauty 
in art was no mere bubble of water or wisp of hair. Then, as 
Leonardo flushed angrily, he went on to say that beauty in art 
must be related to the human form, that supreme art demanded 
repose ; but repose implied strength—in fact, the greater the 
strength, the greater the repose. As Leonardo maintained 
silence, another whom he had taken affectionately by the arm, 
and whom he called Lorenzo, turned to the doyen of the group, a 
short, somewhat thick-set man, who had not spoken much, and 
said, “ What would you say to that, Maestro?’ Verrocchio—for 
I judge that it was he—thought for a moment before he replied, 
“Not always: strength may, and sometimes does, overcome and 
expel repose ; unless repose be dominant there is no symmetry, 
and without symmetry, how can there be beauty ?’ ‘ You know,’ 
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he continued, ‘it has been said of the painter that he should 
learn anatomy . . .’ A chorus of voices rose in unison, ‘ Yes; of 
course: why you yourself, Pollaiuolo here, Leonardo, we have 
alllearnt. Ask Leonardo how many bodies hehas ...’ ‘ Wait,’ 
he said, ‘ I had not finished ; what I had meant to say was that 
he should learn anatomy—and forget it. Have all of us who have 
learnt also forgotten? And if we have not forgotten, must not 
strength always overcome repose?’ As he said this he turned to 
Michelangelo as though inviting him to continue the discussion, 
He was just beginning to do so, but what he said was rendered 
inaudible by a murmur, ‘ Basta! Basta!’ from several of the 
group. The next moment Piero di Cosimo, who had taken very 
little part in the discussion ever since they had ceased to talk 
about his skill in painting monsters, raised a general laugh by 
calling out in the sing-song tones of a public crier, ‘ Gentlemen| 
the session of the Academy of Leonardo da Vinci is ended.’ 

‘So, it seems, you’ve brought your herald here from Milan,’ 
I heard. Botticelli then say to Leonardo, taking him by the arm, 
‘And you did have meetings in that Academy of. yours? I 
always thought that those elaborate tickets of entry with the 
inscriptions must represent something, and not be merely play- 
time with the pen. Were they anything like our discussions in 
the early days at Florence ? Do you remember how you protested 
when I stated that a sponge filled with different colours, if flung 
against a wall, would make a stain which would contain all the 
outlines of a beautiful landscape, and how you said that you 
would not give much for any landscape made on those lines, and 
that no one who really cared for landscapes could imagine that 
they were easy or could be done with a sponge?’ I have very 
little doubt that Leonardo would have taken up the challenge; 
but there were renewed cries from the others that they had had 
enough of discussion. As one of them put it, art may be a battle, 
but it isnot a battle of words. Another pointed out that they had 
not yet looked at the pictures, and that they had better make 
haste, because others might be coming in soon. After remarking 
how strange it was that the English, whom Benvenuto Cellini 
had characterised as a beastly people whom he would not wish 
to live among, should be so keen on Italian art—he allowed, 
however, that Cellini was a self-confessed liar on other counts— 
he further worked on the feelings of the others by a description 
of the English as probably at that very moment queuing up 
outside, and as a result they all started with much zeal to make 
the tour of the galleries. I followed them as closely as I could 
without letting myself be seen. Inthe first two rooms they 
crowded round some of the smaller pictures, and except for an 
occasional cavil at some attribution, put aside by the others 
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usually with a burst of merriment, I did not hear much of what 
they said. But they seemed to make rather a long pause in front 
of the row of small panels by Simone Martini, and I caught many 
exclamations of astonishment at the delicacy and grace of the 
figures in the two panels of The Annunciation and the dramatic 
intensity of the groups between. With them there was a small 
panel of The Entombment, the colours of which, they said, glowed 
like a casket of jewels. They made somewhat the same remark 
about a much larger picture representing the Annunciation 
which belonged to the Umbrian school. The base of the reading 
desk in this picture was a cage containing birds, and Piero di 
Cosimo said he thought this rather a happy idea, but did not 
attempt to defend his opinion when Leonardo asked him whether 
he thought the birds were happy in it. Several had a word of 
ptaise for the purity of line and colour of Alesso Baldovinetti’s 
Madonna, others for the delicacy and grace of Pisanello’s Princess 
of the House of Este and the rare fidelity of the pinks and colum- 
bines and butterflies in the background. An angel by Melozzo da 
Forli was for a time the cynosure of all eyes. One or two small 
works by Piero de’ Franceschi gave rise to. keen discussions. in 
which the lists were entered in what has been termed by a modern 
critic the victorious struggle of planes against. lines. It was 
Leonardo da Vinci who showed most cogently the true importance 
of Piero’s work in the development of art, and the line regiment, 
if I may be pardoned the use of such an expression, seemed to be 
left entirely without power of reply by the lucidity of his argu- 
ments'as to the nature of aerial perspective and its function in 
art. Their forces had a grand rally, however, before Mantegna’s 
St: George : there for a time it was the other side who were struck 
dumb, until they finally came to agreement on the basis of 
recognising that art, like wisdom, was justified of her children. 
It seemed, however, at one time as though the discussion 
might start again, for when they were in front of Correggio’s 
wonderful picture of Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, and one 
of them began to talk about the effect of the incidence of the 
light as shown emanating from the kneeling figure, Leonardo 
told him to think of the light from glow-worms on.a bank on 
a summer evening, and went on to say that Nature was full of 
infinite causes which had never been set forth in experience. 
When they reached the Venetians Giovanni Bellini’s Madonnas 
evoked cries of admiration, among which, as it seemed, the voice 
of Botticelli was the loudest. These were renewed before his 
group of Allegories. Leonardo busied himself for some time in 
attempting to puzzle out their meaning: most of the others 
were content to regard them as feasts of colour and form. It 


was Verrocchio, I think, who observed that the man who could 
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draw the puitt swimming around the boat which bore the standing 
figure of Fortune with her globe had reached the summit of 
achievement, and the others all agreed with him. - lo 

They stopped for some time, I remember, before Gentile 
Bellini’s portrait of Queen Caterina Cornaro, and Ghirlandaio 
especially admired the lines of her matronly figure. They were 
vociferous in acclaiming the skill with which the artist: has 
rendered the gauze that envelops the neck and shoulders, the 
ropes of pearls, and every tiny detail of the tightly fitting dress, 

Of Giorgione’s Tempest I heard one of them say that he had 
discovered a new world and established a new tradition in land- 
scape painting. The many Titians evoked warm admiration of 
his great powers, the picture that attracted most attention being 
the portrait of an Englishman. This is, indeed, a superb example 
of Titian’s art ; but the interest of the onlookers seemed to be 
mainly centred in the question of the nationality of the sitter, 
some being disposed to regard him as a North Italian type. As 
they all frankly acknowledged that they had never set eyes on an 
Englishman, the discussion was of necessity somewhat unreal, and 
presently died out for lack of fuel. 

They made a very Tong halt before The Deposition by Tinto- 
retto, and Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo, who had not 
often been in agreement, vied with each other in expressing their 


admiration of the way in which the painter has ‘succeeded in — 


rendering the. pathos of the recumbent body and the emotion of 
the attendant figures, particularly that of the Magdalen, who is 
seen bending forward with arms outstretched. They all com- 
mented on how exceedingly small is the part which colour plays 
in the effect by contrast with the work of the other Venetians, 
and one of them quoted a remark attributed to Tintoretto that 
‘ beautiful colours are bought any day upon the Rialto, but a 
mastery of draughtsmanship only comes to study and night 
watches.’ 

When they stood before Tiepolo’s great picture of The Finding 
of Moses it was, as they said, for the purpose of looking upon 
Venetian art in its decline, but their unanimous verdict was that 
it had stood the test of years remarkably well. They thought 
the costumes fantastic even for the time of the Pharaohs, but 
were full of unstinted praise for the transparent atmospheric 
effects, the freedom of the landscape, and the complete indivi- 
dualisation of the types. 

If, as it had seemed at the time, they had passed by the art of 
the earlier Ferrarese masters somewhat cursorily, only Cosimo 
Tura having attracted their attention on account of his rugged- 
ness, they certainly made ample amends when they came to 
Dosso Dossi. In his wonderful portrait of a Court jester ‘ with the 
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wittol’s smile,’ as Leonardo admiringly characterised it, in the’ 
two versions of Circe or Alcina with her lovers turned to beasts and 
birds, especially in that from the Borghese, where the enchantress, 
richly clad, sits weaving her incantation by tracing cabalistic signs 
in a circle on the ground, they all recognised, as one of them 
expressed it, ‘ the well-springs of romance.’ Each found something 
novel there toadmire, With one it was the naturalism of the wooded 
landscape, with another the light playing on the knight’s armour, 
with a third the boding menace of the arm that held the flaming 
torch: It was just at this moment that I began to hear the sound 
of footsteps slowly and steadily approaching: from a distant 
gallery. To the group before the picture, silent for the moment, 
a-tiptoe, as it were, with expectation, it may undoubtedly have 
seemed that the footsteps betokened some new wile of the enchan- 
tress. Her power, they may have thought, was not confined to 
the magic circle! She might even have confederates! Can it 
have only been my fancy, or did I actually hear, as I certainly 
seemed to hear, the word ‘ Inglesi’ passed rapidly from one to 
another, in a somewhat awestruck whisper, as they turned away 
from the picture and disappeared with great rapidity down ‘one 
of the side galleries ? 

A few moments after I found myself explaining my presence 


as best I could to the night watchman. 
EpwarRD McCurpy. 
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JOURNALISM FIFTY YEARS AGO 


To anyone who has paid attention, not merely to the big names 
in English literature, but to the general and progressive develop- 
ment of its forms and conditions, the change which came over 
periodicals, from ‘ dailies,’ upward or downward, in the middle 
third of the nineteenth century, is, of course, a thing well known 
enough, though perhaps not very carefully studied in detail. . It 
is difficult to match anywhere else, even in general quality and 
quantity, but more difficult still if you attempt analysis of ‘its 
characteristics and attribution of its causes. In one point only 
does it lend itself to examination more obligingly than almost 
any other department, in that we have one man of letters of the 
first rank who exemplifies both states and was quite aware that 
he did so. The Thackeray of The Snob, the Thackeray of the 
earlier Fraser—even the Thackeray of our good Mr. Punch in his 
young days—was, as he himself fully admitted, unregenerate some- 
times and frequently, though not always. He died, as fate would 
have it, when he was scarcely over fifty, but the Mr. Thackeray of 
the Roundabout Papers had found complete salvation in such part 
of the matter as he handled there. And this was not merely an 
example ; it was a sign. For years before his death, many 
years more before The Nineteenth Century came into existence, 
the turn general, if not universal, had been taken in almost all 
subjects from politics to personal gossip. That it had already 
begun to turn again in some respects was only to be expected, but 
that does not affect what had already happened ; and it is about 
what had already happened, with what followed, that we are to 
talk a little. There was the founding of the Saturday Review in 
the ‘fifties ; the fresh impulse given to monthly periodicals by the 
great success of the Cornhill at their close—the elevation, as we 
may call it, of evening papers by the Pall Mali Gazette and so on. 
It so happens that the present writer (though he had written a 
thing or two, chiefly for the Academy, earlier) did not become 
regularly ascriptus to Fleet Street till the very year before that in 
which the periodical in which he is now writing was founded. 
The most noticeable feature of the ‘ change ’ to outsiders, especi- 
ally to outsiders who were becoming insiders, was the disappear- 
ance—the almost entire disappearance—of the Mugfords. and 
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Bludyers who abounded in Thackeray’s early days and had not 
quite disappeared in his latest. Any tolerably clear-eyed person 
who made even occasional visits to Fleet Street proper—that is 
to say, the home of daily journalism—would meet men who might 
suggest that twenty years earlier Mugfordian or Bludyerian 
characteristics would have been more visible in them, but that 
was all. As for the personalities of the earlier Press, Yates and 
Labouchére had to some extent brought them back: but it may 
be a question whether this had not fenced the periodicals which 
did not indulge in such things more strongly-against them. The 
curious and not always comely high jinks which had originally 
distinguished Blackwood and Fraser had long been given up, and 
Fraser itself was shortly to disappear. The presence of a fewilleton 
in the monthlies was no doubt maintained by the more or less 
accidental coexistence of three such novelists as Thackeray, the 
first to go; Dickens, to follow him by some years, but not. with 
many books ; and Trollope, to last longer, but not quite at full 
Strength. There could not be two weekly periodicals more 
different in themselves or conjointly more significant of the desire 
for them than Household Words and the Saturday Review, both 
appearing in the earlier part of the time we are speaking of. All 
through the ’sixties and ’seventies the Press was constantly being 
delivered of new ventures, some of which naturally were, if not 
stillborn, exceedingly short-lived. Few attempted fresh morning 
dailies, the expense being enormous, and the places—places of 
subjects and subscribers—being in a way occupied ; but some 
evening papers effected a lodgment. Only the two quarterlies 
were left alone in their glory, for though there may have been 
three-monthly additions, they were, I think (except the West- 
minster and the New Quarterly, which did not last very long), 
devoted to special subjects and not, like the Quarterly and the 
Edinburgh, to politics and literature and things in general. 
Besides what, for want of a better single word, may be called 
the social lift in the Press which took place in this third quarter of 
the century, and perhaps to some extent connected with it, there 
was another alteration in periodical writing. Although ever since 
the great increase in range and volume which the nineteenth 
century had seen from, and to some extent before, its very 
beginning, some of the producers of this volume had always been 
known ; there had prevailed a certain atmosphere of anonymity 
which was thought to confer—which to some degree perhaps did 
confer—authority. I do not know who invented the great ‘ We.’ 
You may find it in the very beginning of things in the Spectator 
group, I think, but it is there rather an association of writer and 
reader—an amiable admission of the latter into the proceedings 
and sentiments of the former. The thundering ‘ we,’ the insinua- 
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tion of the existence of a formidable tribunal somewhere in the 
background, which issued edicts, decided cases, gave advice on 
future conduct—which advice had got to be followed at the 
follower’s peril—came in later. It was almost necessary that this 
should be anonymous on something more than the principle. of 
Omne ignotum. There might be mention of a supposed Tom 
Towers ; intelligence, more or less accurate of a real Thaddeus 
Delane or Ajbany Fonblanque, but, such a curious thing is the 
human mind, it was thie uncertainty more than the certainty that 
loaded the cartridge. 

By degrees, however—and especially as a kind of disrepute 
wore off Pressmen—there began to be, more particularly in non- 
political writing, a desire for signed articles. It was, I think, 
much more the curiosity of the public than the vanity of the 
journalist that gave impetus to this change. For my own part, 
when, after an early undergraduate letter to a local paper about 
the Athanasian Creed, I began, as late as seven and twenty, to be 
something like a regular contributor, it was, as I have said, to 
the new Academy, founded directly and deliberately to give the 
signed article a chance, and my first article of any length was one 
on Baudelaire, which I sent unintroduced to the late Lord (then 
only Mr. John) Morley, and which he promptly took. 

The periodical in which this appeared—the ‘ Fortnightly, pub- 
lished monthly,’ as a wit who had to speak the name officially in 
the proceedings of a newly founded club in the Channel Islands 
persisted in announcing it—was another great stronghold of 
‘ signing,’ though, if I am not mistaken, Morley long afterwards 
confessed doubts on this point. There is no doubt that anonymity 
has had, on the whole, the worst of it since, though the citadel of 
the ‘leader’ has, in very important cases, not even yet yielded. 
For my own part, though I might be thought from what I 
have just said, and out of pure gratitude, likely to be prejudiced 
in favour of signing, that is not exactly the case. As far as 
gratitude or even custom goes, I am ‘ prejudiced’ both ways. 
If I have written hundreds of signed articles, I have written 
thousands of unsigned ; and there cannot be many people living 
who know the advantages and disadvantages of both plans by. 
experience better than I do. Largely, no doubt, but by no means 
wholly, the thing depends upon subject: though even here the 
pros and cons insist upon being attended to. In politics—to begin 
with them—things are so much dependent, and should be so much 
dependent, on the general attitude of the paper that identification 
never can do much good, and may do some harm. If we ever fell 
into the cartel or bloc or general minor party system (which God 
forbid !), there might be more argument for it ; but with the old 
two, or even ‘with the present three parties, it seems superfluous, 
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if not mischievous, as far as daily papers go. In the greatest (I 

am speaking in terms of bulk) of the other subjects—that, is to 
say, literature—it was the signing system that first made head, the 
signing system that created most interest, and the signing system 
that has made most way. Here, as elsewhere, I have written 
an almost disgraceful number of both kinds. I have confessed 
elsewhere to having written five reviews—I think it was five— 
of the same book, though I can quite fearlessly add that I should 
not blush if all five were reprinted side by side. It is, however, 
of course rather desirable that such a thing should not be done, 
and the anonymous system, also of course, helps the doing of it. 
If; as Harwood of the Saturday once said to me, the reviews are 
favourable, it is unfair to the public, if unfavourable to the 
author. 

I have sometimes thought that a good deal, perhaps even a 
great deal, of the causation of the change in periodicals between 
the ‘fifties and the seventies, though of course nothing like the 
whole, depended on a certain closer connexion between the Press 
and the two universities. Of course once more, and inevitably 
from the very beginning, the dramatists and pamphleteers had 
been university men and certainly would have been what we call 
Pressmen later. And, as periodical literature came more and more 
fully into existence, they were. Defoe was not a son of the 
‘sisters,’ vocal or silent, but Lestrange probably, Addison, 
Steele, and Swift certainly were. Between none of these, how- 
ever, and either Oxford or Cambridge or Dublin is there much 
obvious connexion to be seen in or derived from their Press work. 
The Spectator certainly was not written in Addison’s Walk, 
though we may think of it there ; and I do not think the walls 
of Merton, if they had been the most absorbent and retentive 
of their kind in noticing, could have told me much that was 
literary about Steele. I fancy that we are rather too apt to 
take on trust the abuse of the universities in the eighteenth 
century : but it was certainly not till its close that men of letters 
of mark took to journalism, and though they may have been 
Oxonians or Cantabs, neither Alma Mater has left much mark of 
that on them as such, unless we call Johnson a journalist. Southey 
was a Balliol man and Coleridge a Jesus of Cambridge, but 
Southey admits that Oxford made very little impression on him, 
and Coleridge gave his university little chance of making any 
impression at all except in the production of prize poems. As for 
Wordsworth, Heaven help the editor who had him on his staff ! 
As you go on, neither Hazlitt nor Lamb nor Leigh Hunt was a 
university man ; and though Wilson and De Quincey were, they 
show little of it. Barnes of The Times was ; but he died almost 
before any signs of change showed themselves. 

Vor. CVII—No. 637 ¥F 
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On the other hand, each of the three decades of which we have 


been chiefly speaking saw a closer, though a peculiar, connexion 
between Fleet Street (speaking collectively as before) and the 
two old seats of learning. 

At the time when Thackeray himself was at Cambridge, the 

Press, with rare exceptions, had not emerged from its rather 
incult conditions, and when he had himself acquired cultivation in 
periodical writing he had little to do with Cambridge. Except 
the ‘ Timbuctoo ’ piece, almost the whole of The Snob is not above 
schoolboy level: more than one or two of the Fraser articles 
required an editor of the Oliver Yorke stamp to save them from 
heavy blue-pencilling. But as the century approached its middle, 
and with increasing noteworthiness during its third quarter, things 
altered. It was not so much that more and more newspaper men 
had passed through one or other of the two, though the great 
Tom Towers or Thaddeus Delane was actually a Magdalen Hall 
man. Speaking as a voice from the very middle (1863-7) of the 
longer period, I can vouch for the existence of a rather curious 
and complicated connexion. It was not merely that many dons 
resident, and more who had ‘ gone down,’ wrote for all sorts of 
papers, but that Press work had become, if not exactly an 
additional profession which men could add to their old options, 
but, still more, a most convenient preparation of law, physic and 
divinity time, and almost apprenticeship, to those professions 
themselves. Not a few men of letters have actually confessed 
that the famous chapters of Pendennis which tell how Warrington 
taught his pupil to supplement his last five-pound note were 
-their own incitement to Press work; and a great many more 
than have ever confessed it might, I think, have done so on the 
actual banks of Isis and Cam in those days. Warrington, it is 
true, might never have taken to Press work had it not been for 
his marital misfortunes, nor Pen but for his silly extravagance. 
But that has little to do with the matter. If they had not 
belonged to the same College, it is doubtful whether belonging 
to the same Inn would have fastened them so easily or so tightly 
together. 

It is well, and indeed important, to remember that during the 
’seventies, and also, though in dwindling fashion, during the 
‘eighties, some very big guns, though they had taken the field 
long before, continued to hold it. Carlyle did not die till 1881, 
but he had long ceased to write anything but things unpublishable 
till his death, not that they were in the: least discreditable or 
unfair to anyone but himself. Mr. Gladstone’s greatest speeches, 
as even the more critical of his closest adherents admitted, were 
much better to hear than to read, and so not first-rate printstuff. 
But Tennyson did not disdain periodical appearance; and I 
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confess that, frequently as Matthew Arnold wrote things which 
I disagreed with, or which, to be humbler, disagreed with me as 
literature, and almost invariably as they did so when he took to 
theology, I should have felt it my duty to my proprietor to resign 
editorship rather than refuse Matthew’s articles. Leslie Stephen 
was a tower of strength in literature, as you felt in more ways than 
one; and so was Huxley in science, to mention only super-super 
writers. 

... For.newcomers the extension in number and character of the 
range of the new periodicals was a considerable advantage. It 
is true there were some—perhaps extra-virtuous, perhaps some- 
thing else—who would contribute to no journal not merely which 
said anything they did not like, but which even let. anyone else 
do so. I believe, though I did not hear it said myself, that a 
journalist of those days laid it down that he would never help the 
sale of any paper with the general policy of which he did not agree. 
Had the thing been put as a joke it would not have been bad ; 
and it can be argued for more solemnly on the principle that a 
man should always have his employer’s prosperity at heart. But 
the facetious side, meant or not (and this certainly was nod), 
presents itself first and holds its place obstinately. The multi- 
plication, therefore, of papers, and the fact that many of the new 
ones had no definite and carefully adjusted credo, was a distinct 
advantage. 

It would, of course, be improper to make any impertinent com- 
parison here between the journalist of the eighteen-seventies 
and the journalist of the twenty-thirties. I saw, indeed, only 
a few hours before writing these lines, an observation which 
of itself settled this point. The author was not one of those 
who blackwash the Victorians—indeed he rebuked the persons 
who did so. But one of the reasons for which he rebuked them 
was ‘our’—that is to say, ‘his and his contemporaries ’"— 
‘immense advance in actual knowledge and critical subtlety.’ 
There was, of course, an excellent sense of justice in this, and the 
writer of it should make an admirable handicapper. It is true 
that one might ask for particulars. Do mechanical gadgets and 
contraptions help to bulk—-perhaps to compose—the ‘ immense 
advance of actual knowledge’? Does the increase of subtlety in 
criticism depend at all on the novel use of such terms as ‘ values,’ 
‘inhibitions,’ ‘mentality’? But this is quite out of our range. 
You can but do your best with such knowledge as you have and 
such subtlety as Providence has provided you with. The novel, 
though still a very large contributor to periodicals, was somewhat 
weakening in strength. Thackeray and Dickens were dead, and 
Charles Kingsley had more recently followed them. His brother 
Henry, still writing, was soon to follow him. Trollope and 
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Wilkie Collins had done their best work and Hardy had 

begun his. Nobody had in any way or to any degree continued 
the Roundabout Papers in essay-writing. In poetry Mr. Austin 
Dobson was positively reviving the lighter style: but in the 
meantime Mr. Bridges was publishing little and was not gene- 
rally understood, while comparatively popular verse-makers like 
Lewis Morris and Alfred Austin were making true lovers of more 
serious poesy laugh or weep or curse, according to their owner's 
dispositions and the particular achievement of these verse- 
makers. The Spectator was still, as one of its admirers said, 
‘telling you what you ought to read,’ and the Saturday was still 
endeavouring to tell you how you ought not to write; while a 
third ‘ weekly ’—once of no small name, the Examiner—was 
dying, despite of having had the luck to find such a proprietor 
as Lord Rosebery. 

So, for all the immense shortcoming in actual knowledge, for 
all the lack of subtlety in criticism, I do not think that the 
journalism of that time was destitute of values or that it always 
failed to show a remarkable mentality. If it is true that, as the 
books say, Delane helped to prevent our interfering with that 
first affair in 1864 which led up to, and, it would be rash to say, 
ended in, 1914 or 1918, it was Greenwood who brought about that 
hold on Egypt the various results of which we have not yet 
quite thrown away. I doubt whether in the history of journalism 
you will find a group of three illustrating its powers and possi- 
bilities in different ways more notably than H. D. Traill, Andrew 
Lang, and Edmund Gosse—all of whom entered the (may we 
call it ?) profession between forty and sixty years ago. Traill 
for weight and ‘ Punch’ Lang for variety and grace; Gosse for 
lightness—they would be pretty hard, I will not say to equal, 
but to beat, in any company and in any times. 

Now, near the end of the first third of the twentieth century I 
seem to notice that it is rather the ‘eighties than the ‘seventies 
which are regarded as the distinctest part of ‘ yesterday,’ and 
perhaps politically there is no great difficulty in accepting this 
or at least accounting for it. It looked as if Shooting Niagara 
had not done so very much after all, and though some of the 
greater names of the first half of the century had been written 
off, not a few remained. But at the time no sense of age and 
no spirit of revolt had come on literature. The very selec- 
tion of the title of this periodical itself would be enough to 
prove this, and I do not remember that there was any kind of 
atmosphere as of ‘ beginning ’ about or seeming to be about. If 
the Turks had not obliged Mr. Gladstone by cutting Bulgarian 
throats to an extravagant extent, there is no knowing what 
might have happened or not have happened. But the Turks 
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did oblige ; and the Irish, in their complicated Hibernian way, 


obliged likewise; and Tennyson and Browning and Carlyle 
died, and the novel ceased to be a three-decker; and after 
something like a century play-writing seemed to be possible 
again in England. 

The dying off or foundering of the three-decker had, by the 
way, one malignant effect which was left out of Mr. Kipling’s 
beautiful poem on its disappearance. While it lasted it added 
very considerably to the profits of those Pressmen who had to do 
with it. Mr. Bludyer, it may be remembered, was in the habit, 
after a piratical or petty-larcenous fashion, of laying hands upon 
books in newspaper offices, of reading them after a fashion, selling 
them at second-hand bookshops, and, after knocking off a notice, 
dining on their price. The indecencies of this process were mani- 
fold and obvious. He ought to have waited till the books were 
sent to him, or at least to have chosen them under the eye and 
with the leave of an authority. He ought to have completed the 
reading and the writing before he sold them. And we ought to 
be assured that he had any right to sell them at all. For among 
the many minor differences between papers in those days this 
was not the least. There were some, and of the best, where the 
books reviewed had to be returned to the editor as a matter of 
course, and a very considerable addition to his salary a whole 
year’s book-selling must have made; while if he was a very 
conscientious man, the paper, by judicious selection, acquired a 
very useful modern library. On the other system, books of any 
definite value reviewers who were not very hard up, of course, 
kept. But a novel in the three-volume form took a great deal of 
room, was clumsy to re-read for pleasure, and if it was really any 
good was sure to be quickly reprinted in a less cumbrous and 
More manageable and useful form. Circulating libraries, then 
more numerous than now, were eager to have, and consequently 
the second-hand bookshops to buy, the first issues, I do not 
know, and I do not think that there was any fixed ratio of price to 
the guinea and a half of that issue. But you did not get as much 
in proportion for one- or even two-volume books as you did for 
the authentic ‘ old three-decker,’ though it was a fluent and not 
entirely baseless sneer that nobody read the second ‘ vol.’ There 
was an air of respectability about it. Let us also hope that there 
was nothing disreputable in the entries that occur sometimes in 
old account-books of six, seven, or even ten pounds for batches 
of new-old novels ! 

There is a point about the great expansion of periodicals and 
the consequent multiplication of ‘ journalists ’ in the wide sense— 
very wide, for it is still thought good to indulge in the pleonasm 
daily journal and more often in the contradictions ‘ weekly,’ 
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“monthly, and even ‘quarterly’ journal—which may have 
interest for some readers. Whence and how did the journalists 
of these journals come ? Of comparatively late years I have seén 
and heard of schools and institutes of journalism, and even of 
parts of it, such as short stories. I have also seem some most 
respectable names connected with these academies, but the 
matter has always been a sort of puzzle to me. On the one 
hand, I myself have had no small experience of teaching—eight 
years as a schoolmaster and twenty as a professor. On the 
other, I have had still longer experience of practical journalism 
of almost every kind. Further, nobody will be surprised if I tell 
them that during the two decades in which I held the chair of 
Rhetoric and English Literature at Edinburgh—one of: the 
nearest to a chairof Journalism itself (if such a thing may be) out- 
side the Classics—I was again and again besought to tell students 
how to get posts on papers. I had but one answer: ‘ Send 
something somewhere and try.’ It might not seem very obliging 
—it might even seem a really disobliging refusal to tell secrets 
which had obtained profit for oneself, but. of which one was not 
now making much use for that self. But I am pretty sure that 
it is the best answerthe only answer—that is wise and safe, 

Of course, there are some people whom no teaching, no 
patterning will help. I did not need to tell my students: to 
read good examples; few of them were absolute idiots, I 
may have told elsewhere the sad but true story of one catastrophe 
which was told me by the editor concerned. He had on his staff 
a man who contributed frequently, if not regularly, articles on 
one of those artistic or scientific subjects which can be handled 
at leisure at home, and when printed can be sent in proof to the 
writer to wait any convenient season of insertion. The man 
was also a personal friend. He took it into his head to 
become, if not a regular leader-writer, at least an occasional 
writer of regular leaders in the witching hours of night, before the 
House of Commons had agreed to pay itself for working according 
to the great new principles of the twentieth century: ‘ The 
less work, the more pay '—when foreign or distant home news 
came in, not by telegram or telephone, but by horse-expresses 
and so forth. Now, the editor, though a very good fellow anda 
good friend of this ambitious one, was not going to have tricks 
played with his paper, and had a shrewd suspicion that his 
friend might not be quite up to the task he sought. So fora 
considerable time he put the aspirant off less or more seriously. 
At last, of course, what happened in the case of the Unjust Judge 
and other people happened with him. So it was arranged that 
the urgent novice should come down at the sacred hour of ten 
o’clock, should have a subject of the day given him and try his 
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hand'on it. He came, was given his subject—a quite genuine 
one, but, of course, one which would not be missed. if it did not 
appear next morning, and dismissed to a room by himself, a 
luxury which one did not always enjoy in those days. No‘ copy’ 
came down or went up, and, of course, no article appeared next 
morning. The editor equally of course, had not been undignified 
or ill-natured enough to investigate what was going on between 
ten and midnight when the contributor had departed (to make the 
inevitable variety-parallel) in despair and a hansom. But later 
things came out to the expected extent. He had begun over and: 
over again, had sometimes found the ‘subject’ slipping away 
from him ; sometimes that neither on that subject nor any other 
could he find anything to say worth saying. 

Of course it may be said, ‘ Well! first attempt. He’d have 
done all right, or at least better, with practice.’ I rather doubt 
it. Practice might have supplied him with one of those dreadful 
first paragraphs which we all know so well, and which a wicked 
sub-editor once told me he always transposed to third because 
people were less likely to read them, and because they were as 
good or as bad in one place as in the other. 

With another misfit of the same kind I was once brought into 
still closer contact. When I was making my usual visit to my 
editor, another young man (I was young then) came out as I 
went in. After a sort of sigh—half of relief and half to allow 
sufficient time for the outsider to get a little away from the door— 
our commanding officer said, ‘ Did you look at him? He is one 
of the plagues of my life. He is a very good fellow: and, his 
people are very good friends of mine. But somehow the “ sub- 
jects’ I give him generally don’t suit Aim, and the articles he 
gives me don’t suit me.’ 

I have known some arguments about ‘ recommendations ’— 
arguments the results of which affected my own replies to students 
as above. I once, in my own earliest days of London work, sent, 
at about the same time, three articles, two of these at, least 
strongly backed up by recommendations. The first was rejected 
because the editor did not agree with its opinions (they had 
nothing to do with politics). The second was rejected because 
this editor did not think the public would care for its subject. 
The principle of this latter rejection was, of course, quite sound, 
but the application might seem odd till you knew and considered 
the circumstances. For this subject was Dryden ; and the public— 
at least the publishers and others—were so far from disliking it 
that this rejected paper formed the nucleus of some lectures ; and 
was followed by a complete reissue of Scott’s edition, a book in 
Macmillan’s ‘English Men of Letters,’ and a further edition of 
selected plays in Nimmo’s collection, with articles innumerable. 
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Of course the other people who would have liked to do sir 
things themselves found fault with these, but that is a mat: 
course, and, besides, does not in the least affect the question of, 
importance of a first rejection. What became of the third ven: 

I do not clearly remember, but I think it was not recomm 

and was accepted. oid 

No doubt chance, as everywhere, has a great deal to do. w 
the matter, as well as things that can hardly be called chaneg 
My Dryden-rejector was a man nearly as old as his century, 
so representing in point of taste the first generation of the ni 
teenth, with most of whom Dryden was paying the penalty.¢ 
his supremacy in the late seventeenth, and his scarcely lessened, 
though then shared, esteem in the eighteenth. The tide was j 
turning, and what I have said will show that I was to get the ful 
advantage of it;. but that turn in my editor’s case had 
actually come. 

Unless one has an old head and a wise one—for age is nots 
invariably connected with ‘visdom’ as, according to a gre 
authority, ‘vidth’ is—things of this kind do not invariably occur 
to one, while there are others which cannot well do so, 
editor has a file full“of articles on the subject you have tz 
rejection almost certain unless yours is extraordinarily 
strikingly good. He has nothing, or nothing good, on a subject he 
wants at once: acceptance most probable if the postulant hai 
any merit at all. I cannot say that I have many rejections on 
record, and I can say that I never sent an article on second. trial, 
though I may have occasionally have used in other articles of 
in books, whose salvation was already assured, passages whi 
had experienced damnation earlier. To make proposals a secc 
time does not suit my taste, and, though in this case it is no 
the same person who is proposed to, there remains, if only known 
to itself, a certain smirch on a rejected face. r 

To conclude, despite the immense advance of the present time 
in knowledge and in subtlety, I fancy that journalism to-day 
much less changed from journalism fifty years ago than this 
latter was from journalism not merely fifty but thirty ye: 
before; and this fancy is not merely grounded on a conter 
poraneousness which cannot last more than a year or two 2 
may not last more than an hour or a minute. I have olnge dl had 
rather a fondness for looking at things in general, especially 
literary things, horizontally. 
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